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THE GREAT 


As Seen At the Por 


IGRATION 
of New York 


PART FIRST 


By Rev. Paut S MMERLATTE 
Harbor Missionary of the Rejeemen Church at Ellis Island 


PON entering the port of Sew 


York any steamship must be 
rought, first of all, to the 
quarantine station on Staten Island 
for inspection. After a permit has 
been given to pass on, the ocean liner 
is met by three different Government 
boats: the United States mail boat, 
which takes off the European mail; 
the United States revenue cutter, 
which brings the customs officer on 
board to inspect the baggage of the 
passengers; and the cutter of the 
United States Immigration Service, 
with boarding aecers of that depart- 
ment. | 
‘While the ocean steamer is slowly 
moving up the river to her dock, the 
inspection of the first and second 
cabin passengers is being made, and 
as soon as the pier is reached all 
cabin passengers are allowed to land 
except those who are not citizens of 
the United States and whom the 
hoarding officer may want to take 


along to Ellis Island for further in- 


quiry. 


‘passenger who can 
prove that he is a citizen of the 
United States and wishes to land 
directly at the pier may do so by per- 
mission of the boarding officer; but 
all other steerage passengers, after 
their luggage has been examined, are 


transferred by river boats and barges, 


as shown in the cut, to the a 
place at Ellis Island, which is situated 
in the upper bay north of the Statue | 
of Liberty and close to the New 
Jersey coast. | 

pon arriving at the landing place, 


the) immigrants are led along the > 


wharf, as seen in the illustration, and 
carrying their hand baggage ‘they | 
file up to the first floor in the main’ 
building Here they are examined 

egard to their physical condition 
by physician, and those who seem 


to be in poor health, or show signs of | 
sickness, are sent to the medical de- 
partment for further careful inspec-_ 


tion. Those who have passed the’ 
first examination are then inspected 


by specialists in eye diseases. 
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are together, 
through a small gangway to the desk 
inspector, who has before him 


to twenty-two questions, 


| questions relate to age, sex, 
occupation, ability to read and wntte, 
| nationality and citizenship, last resi- 
dence, final destination, whether sup- 
plied with a tickef® and by whom 
the passage was paid, whether in 
possession of fifty, dollars or of how 
much, whether ever in the country 
before, names of relatives and friends 
in America, whether at any time an 
inmate of prison, almshouse, insane 
asylum,| or charitable institution, 
whether a polygamist or an anarchist, 
whether induced from home by any 
offer of labor in the United States, 
and questions concerning health, 
mental and physical, including de- 
farmities of body and their nature. 
All these questions are asked again; 
the answers are compared and if 
everything seems satisfactory to the 
inspector, he may allow the immi- 
grant to land by giving him a card 
with an ‘‘O. K.” for New York, or if 
the place of déstination has to be 
reached by railroad, he is given a 
card with “‘O. K. for railroad to the 
West.”’ | 


Should immigrants say that friends 
or relatives will come to the landing 
place to meet them, they are sent to 
the detention room, from whence 
immigrants can only be released by 
the officer of this department -after 
a careful examination of both parties. 
If an inspector decides that he cannot 


admit an immigrant on his own re- 


sponsibility, he gives him a card 
marked} with the letters ‘“S. I.,” 
which means that the parties must 
be held in a separate room for 

‘special inquiry” before a board con- 
sisting of three inspectors and one 
stenographer. The hearing is in se- 
cret. No friend, relative, lawyer, 
missionary or reporter is permitted 
to be present or assist the subject 


they are marched 


the thirty names and the . 


steamship companies. 
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while he appears before this board. 
The immigrant is placed under oath © 
and his testimony recorded word for 
word. 

His fate depends upon the decision 
of these ie officers, who may re- 


‘solve by /a majority to admit, defer, 


or exclude to be deported, in which 
latter case he is informed that he 


may appeal to the Secretary of Com- 


merce and Labor at Washington to 
have the decision reversed. 

While detained at the landing 
place, immigrants are fed at the ex- 
pense of the steamship company as 
illustrated in the accompanying cut. 
Those ‘who are admitted to proceed 
to their places of destination secure 
their railroad tickets in the railroad - 
department at the landing place and 
must remain in the waiting room as 
seen in the picture. At five o’clock 
in the afternoon all the railroad 
passengers dre transferred by river 
boat to the several railroad stations 
and from there are forwarded by 
special immigrant | trains to the far 
West. 

Efficient as the immigration serv- 
ice is at this port, it is to be regretted 
that two steamship companies, one 
English and one French line, make 
it a rule to land their passengers on 
our shores upon the Lord’s day, and 
it is certainly a disgrace to our coun- 
try that the Government assists them 
by having the department in full 
operation for the convenience of these 
A respectful 
protest has been recently made by the 
missionaries at the port to the Com- 
missioner General of Immigration at 
Washington, covering five points, 
which are here briefly summarized: 

1. We expect immigrants landing 
in America to become law-abiding 
residents and citizens. It therefore 
sets a bad example to these new- 
comers to find on their ‘arrival a 
United States Government depart- 


ment in full operation on Sunday. 


2. The large number of officers 
employed on Ellis Island have very 
strenuous work during the week and 
well deserve a day i rest. 
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+. Important as immigration may 
be to the United States, it certainly 
is not so important and pressing that 


we should misuse the Sabbath day © 
_for the purpose of landing foreigners. 


4. Steamship companies having 
no steamers due in New York on 
Sunday will not suffer even if occa- 
sionally a steamer may be delayed, 
while those companies which make 
it a rule to land immigrants on the 
Lord’s day have no right to compel 

our Government to operate the land- 


ing station on Sunday for their pri- 


vate convenience. If the Ellis Island 


station would not take off immigrants mn 
on Sunday, the steamship lines would 


soon change their sailing day as 


other companies have done, for the 


PART SECOND 
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simple reason that they wish to avoid 
paying higher wages to longshoremen 
on Sunday. 

And finally, landing on Sunday is 
no benefit to immigrants. The city 
banks are closed; mail and telegraph 
service is not operated as on week 
days; no connection can be made with 
river boats for eastern points, and 
the railroads run only a few trains. 

This remonstrance was kindly re- 
ceived and promise was given by the 
Commissioners that they would at- 
tempt to close on Sunday when only 


éxpected to land. The closing of the 


landing place entirely on the Lord’s 


day is regarded as difficult if noe im- 
possible. 


By Marcaret Go.tp BATCHELDER 


He 2 oe U. S. Immigration I ns pector at the Port of New York 


ONDER is a vessel steaming 
through the Narrows, its steer- 


age decks black with the 


teeming and chaotic masses who are 
come to share our country and our 


liberty. They are all on deck now, 


dressed in holiday attire, crowding 
to the rail for a first glimpse of the 
huge structures in the distance, which 
some one tells them is New York. 
The word passes rapidly that the 
journey is over, that the promised 
land is reached. The men throw 
overboard their old coats, shirts and 
shoes; the women smooth out and 
straighten their gorgeous orange, 
purple, green, shawls and petticoats; 
for the old and worn must be cast 


_aside—everything must be clean and 


bright for this entrance into a new 
world. 

How eager and expectant they are! 
Giovanni nudges Theresa, points ex- 
citedly and makes foom for her at 
the rail. They lift\up little Pietro 
and Guiseppe, for they must see too; 
then all four look at each other and 


vee papa pats Guiseppe on tite 
head and mama hugs little Pietro. 
The hand luggage is brotight out, 
for each a share, from grandpa with 
his grape sticks and can of precious 


in his chubby little arms. All are 
ready to start for ‘‘Little Italy” (or 
the street of the Mulberry. | 

But the steamer has stopped, dnid 
why is the anchor being lowered? 
They crowd around and scream at 
that semi-godlike individual, their 
countryman who has been to Amer- 
ica before. He points to the yellow 
flag on the mast, while almost at the 
ame moment there is great commo- 
tion on the deck, and they are pushed 
on shoved into line to be marched 


ngle file past the quarantine doctors. 
Inlucky ship which has any conta- 
ious or infectious disease on board! 
hen the anchor is hoisted a mighty 
iene of thanksgiving rises from two 
thousand throats. 
They “Py the Statue of Liberty 


a small number of immigrants was. . 


wine from the home vineyard, to tiny — 
‘Pietro hugging a fat feather pillow 
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THE IMMIGRATION BARGE right, 1908 
next, the little children are lifted for an enormous sheet-wrapped pack on. 
a glimpse, the women wave their her back, a baby tied on in front, a 
hands, the men doff their hats and heavy bag in ene hand and several : 
shout. The band on a German liner children clinging to her skirts, while ae: 
struck up “Old Hundred”’ as Liberty her lord and master follows in her : 
was being passed; it sent a thrill of wake, twirling his cane! : 
ardent patriotism through the hearts The next are ‘‘ Viddishers’—an : 
of those Americans who listened, old patriarch, bent now, and the long 
thought of the words of praise, and curls over his ears are gray, yet he ; 


were proud to belong to a country 
which had glorious opportunities and 
blessings for all who desired and de- 


served. | 
If the ship is docked after two 


o’clock in the afternoon there comes. 


a tedious wait for the impatient new 
arrivals, for they will not be trans- 
ferred ji Ellis Island on the huge 
barges until the next morning. Where 
the. “Harvest. Home” and her sister 
barges drop their burdens at the 
Island, it is there we like to watch 
and wonder, laugh and sorrow. ’Tis 
a long and varied procession that 
passes up the gang plank, through 
the covered passage way into the 


| Immigration Building. The Scotch 


with her nine boy “‘bairns,’’ 


mother | 
all of 
Presbyterian. ministers, she proudly 
announces. Behind her walks a 
mild-eyed Slovenian woman carrying 


whom she intends shall be 


wears with a splendid dignity the pro- 
verbial Hebrew frock coat and silk 
hat. -He and Rachel are coming to 
the kinder who have written that 
America is next best to the New 
Jerusalem, and they are carrying in 
their arms their most cherished pos- 
sessions, brass candlesticks and a 
Russian samovar. 

This Magyar woman with fourteen 
boys and girls clustering around her 
is not a charitable institution, oh, 
no; they are all hers, every. one, and 
they are to wait for the husband and 
father who is to claim them. The 
little black-eyed Italian girl clad in 
green petticoat and scarlet bodice, 
toddling along with a small rocking 
chair in both hands, where does she 
belong? She places the precious bit 
of furniture on the ground, seats her- 
self in it and refuses to budge. With 
superb nonchalance she sits until her 
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Sicilian mother, with a shriek, rushes 
upon her lost darling, soundly boxing 
her ears. 

Here are several little Italian lads, 
with’ masses of dark, curly hair, 
laughing brown eyes, and the chubby 
cheeks of cherubs. 

So they disembark, little Dutch 
ae. Hindu fakirs, Syrians, Sicil- 


ians, Finnish, Bohemian, in the most. 


homogeneous mass the world has 
ever|seen; but the Statue of Liberty 
looks down upon them all, the doors 
of the public schools are open to their 
children, and we need have no great 
fear. 

The long lines enter the Adminis- 
tration Building, pass up the stairs 
and down a narrow passageway hem- 
med in by wire railings where stand 
two physicians, one to snatch off the 
caps of the astonished foreigners to 
look for favus, the other to roll back 
the eyelids in search of traces of 


amination in the 


his to 


MISSIONARY 


trachoma. Those who are found 
wanting, alas, must await further ex- 
‘‘goat pen’”’ while 
the sheep with due meekness and 
wondering humility proceed to the 


next ordeal. 


Here, perched on a high stool, is a 


fierce looking St. Peter, red-faced 


with responsibility. What a task is 
‘“‘size up’”’ five hundred of all 
tongues and races in a single day! 
He sifts out the strong and indus- 
trious, leaving for the “‘S. I.’’ Board, 
the ex-convict, pauper, contract la- 
borer, bandit, for the United States 
no room for the “L. P. C.,’’ 
(liable to become a public charge) or 
the diseased, and in 1902 refused a 
landing to 4,974 hapless individuals. 
The steamship companies which were 
so unfortunate as to bring these 
physical and moral wrecks must de- 
port them at their own expense. *' 
There are twelve of these in- 


A RUSSIAN FAMILY 
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POLACK 


spectors and they have sorted out.as 
many as 7,000 aliens in a day, shout- 
ing, pointing, jabbering half the dia- 
lects of the civilized world. There is 
a tradition on the Island which still 


causes the old inspectors to look 


Shame faced. ‘It was a sturdy chap 
with an odd little hat and a sun- 
browned face. They talked to him 
in Armenian, Finnish, Bohemian, 
Polish, Portuguese. He stood stolid 
and silent. They sent for more in- 
terpreters and tried Croatian, Dal- 
-matian, Ruthenian. At last he broke 
forth: ‘For the- love of hivven, is 
there none 0’ yez here speaks Eng- 

“Wie viel geld ?’’’ calls the inspector. 
" Only thirty marks, Gretchen? It 
won't do. But he will meet you, der 
Brdutigam?” “Q. she: and 
soon there is another wedding to add 
to the records of Ellis Island mar- 


‘GIRLS 


‘Tiages. 


The afternoon express: car- 
ries a happy lover and his radiant 


Frau to the farm out West. 


This stalwart Swede with his rosy 


cheeked lads and lasses and a wallet 
of good money—any question about 
shim? Indeed no—the inspector sighs, 
wishes there were more like him and 
shouts to the next victim, ‘‘Quanto 
/moneta?’’ 
is the virdict. 
‘He has promise of work, such good 
work! 
tale papers which cause him to be 
hustled off to the ‘“‘excluded”’ room. 


Forty lire? Not enough 
‘Si, si,’’ cries Tony. 


And he draws forth the tell- 


Here is a strapping fair-haired 


‘youth with a smiling face and a 
brawny arm. The inspector passes 
hurriedly over the questions, ° 
‘been in prison? almshouse?. insane 
asylum? | 


‘Ever 


Are you an anarchist?” 
No need to ask him these. Has he 
money? He looks downcast, for he 
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FINNISH FAMILY FROM THE FAMINE DISTRICT 
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can bichiee'| only fifteen dollars; but 
passed he is; his face and his arms 
are his fortune, for at Ellis Island it 
is the tout ensemble and the latent 


Has he money is the first question. 
If not, can he, and far more import- 
ant, will he work? 

What a perfect Nestor must the 


inspector be who decides these ques- 


tions for four or five hundred per 
diem! Does he never make mistakes? 
Alas, too often. There were 465 of 
them last year; 465 who were ad- 


WAITING ON THE 


judged and landed, but had. 
to be returned from whence they . 
came before they had lived a year in: 


the land of plenty. 


The tragedy of the return, think 
No home, no friends, no hope!) 
But Ellis Island officials cannot pause 
in their busy lives to think of the 
tragedies, for if they did, too many 
would succumb to chronic melan- 


of it. 


cholia. 


There are three in the 
Purgatory of the world here; for the 


- men they are labelled “ excluded ” 
and “temporarily detained’; 


both | 
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classes of women occupy the third. 
No one knows when he enters here 
whether his exodus will be for a 
journey backward or onward. 

The stolid Dutch girl with her 


stupid stare — has -she- money, 
friends? No. She has come to her 
Hans; but the telegrams fail to 


bring him and she must return across 
the water to bury her love dream. 
See this cheerful little old lady. 
She has a cookie for the wee boy, 
shows the restless young girl how to 
knit, holds the baby for a tired 


LINE FOR INSPECTION , 


noiiee. No one understands | a word 


she says, but*she makes every one 


feel more comfortable and contéfited. 
She is waiting, she tells you, for her 
son. He lives. in Hoboken.~ The 
street, the. number? No, she can’t 
tell you these, but they will find him, 
he lives in Hoboken. Her good-man 
died, there was |no one left, so’she 
came to her boy. But no son comes 
to claim her, and a steamer carries a 
heartsick little lady back to the 


public relief of Germany. 


.This sweet-faced young wore 
insane? No, can it be? The baby 
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was born and died on the: passage 


over. It is a heart-broken husband 
who hears that Uncle Sam will not 
receive the insane and that his Yetta 
cannot stay. 

We take but a peep into the men’s 
excluded room for a momentary gaze 
at the depressing assembly of poor, 
helpless and criminal, but fortunately 
it is only a wee small per cent. that 
these rooms receive, and the vast 
majority pass safely the Scylla and 
Charybdis of medical examiner and 
inspector. 

For most of the journey is not yet 
over; they must ‘be labelled and 


ticketed, Pennsylvania Railroad, Erie 
| Railroad, New York Central Railroad, 


Fall River Boat, and taken on the 
barges to the railway terminals. 
They are surrounded by their Lares 
and Penates in the form of household 
goods. Such queer baggage it is! 
One family is proud in the possession 


MISSIONARY 


of a sewing machine, and an im- 
mense upholstered rocking chair, 
which have been its burden for 
thousands of miles. The next family 
has naught to boast of but two 
feather pillows which the mater famtl- 
tas treasures as the apple of her eye. 
This man hugs an enormous brass 
trumpet, his neighbor has a violin, 
while far off in the crowd we spy a 
Scotch Highlander with his precious 
bagpipes. 

Those who remain in New York 
City, and they are, alas, far too many, 
are carried to the Barge Office on the 
Ellis Island ferry boat. But before 
they board it, in the long screened 
hallway are the happy meetings of 
the friends and kinsmen who have 
come to claim theirown. The proud 
Italian father declares he never would 


have, known his ragazzi—how they 


have grown! The old forlorn looking 


_Jewess is being embraced and wept 


A DANGEROUS CHARACTER 
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over by her finely dressed daughters 
from East Broadway. _ 

Most of them’ have some one to 
greet them, but those who have not 
are coralled by the Immigrant Pro- 
tective Societies of the various na- 
tions and taken to some good safe 
Home in the big city, there to stay 
until they have got their bearings. 
The Society for the Protection of 
Italian Immigrants has been doing 
particularly helpful work in this line. 

Germans 40,000, British 69,000, 
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HOLLANDERS WAIT 


ING FOR FATHER & 


Scandinavians 78,000, Russians 136,- 
ooo, Austrians 206,000, Italians 230,- 


/ooo, plus Magyars, Polish, Lithuan- 
/ians, Croatians, Dalmatians, Finnish, 
- Bohemians, Greeks, Syrians and so 
on in endless stream numbering 857,- 
000 aliens who have entered United 
States ports during the year ending 
June 1903. 

_ witnessed so stupendous and far- 


Has man ever before 


reaching a migration as this the 
record of a single year? We pick 
up our morning papers and read, 
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THE HOME 


MISSIONARY 


IN THE EXCLUDED ROOM 


@ Immigrants due to. arrive in New 
York during the next ten days.”’ 


Oceanic, Liverpool....... 1,100 
Umbria, Liverpool...... .. 600 
St. Paul, Southampton...... 550 
Columbia, Glasgow........ 600 
Deutschland, Hamburg.... 600 
Barcelona, Hamburg..... << 800 


Koenigin Luise, Bremen.. .1,875 
Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse. 805 


L’Aquitaine, Havre....... 1,053 . 
Southwark, Antwerp......1,000 
Sicilian Prince, Naples.....1,017 
Bolivia, Naples...... 0,200 
Archimede, 813 
Citta di N apoli, Naples... .1,300 
1,400 
Perugia, Naples... 
Sardegna, Algeria... .1,059 


On the red letter day i in 1 April, 1903, 
10,236 aliens arrived in New York, 
and two steamers of the Hamburg- 


American line brought 2,731 and 
2,854 steerage on a single trip. Dur- 
ing the last half century eighteen 
million (approximately) of the peo- 
ples beyond the seas have been re- 


ceived and adopted to ourselves, 


while more and yet more come, and 
there is no end in sight. 

The Vélkwanderung of the sons of 
Noah, the Hebrews, Goths, Vandals, — 
Huns, Tartars, of all the tribes and . 
nations whose epoch-making migra- | 
tory adventures have furnished an 
inexhaustible theme to minstrel, bard 
and dramatist for centuries, are as 
mere excursion parties compared with 
this marvelous pouring of the nations 
of the world into the land which 
stands for kindliness, with eon 
and freedom for all. 

The history of these early migra- 
tions is a tale of tremendous social 
upheavals accompanied by long years 
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of bloodshed, cruel misery and suf- 
fering. How different our nineteenth 
and twentieth century flight of na- 


203, 824 in' 1902, Pennsylvania next 
with 139,096, Massachusetts 50,939, 


and so on down the list to Mississippi 


tions! Vast hordes numbering nearly and North Carolina, which offer at- She 
a million in a single year bear down tractions to only seventy-seven and 
upon us, but the United States moves seventy immigrants respectively. | Bi 
serenely on, undisturbed and appar- | ‘Tis a vexing problem, shall we or a 
ently not at all awed by the thought shall we not keep our doors open to Bec: 
that she is absorbing more than the the crowds of the other half who are eet 
natural increase of southern Italians coming in ever increasing numbers. Act, 
and Slovaks; more than half the The statesman shakes his head and as 
natural increase of Russian Jews, urmurs that it is quality, not quan- oi 
Austrian, Polish, Croatians and Slo- tity, that we want now. For the ae 
venians. | type’ of the immigrant has changed; mt 
Every State in the union receives : it is no longer the Swede, Dane, Ger- ae 
its share. New York leads with man,. British—the Baltic race, 
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the Italian, Austrian, 
are coming to us, 572,000 out of the 
857,000 in 1903. In 1882 out of the 
788,000, 632,000 were Scandinavians, 
Germans and British. It is the scum 
of the earth we are getting now, says 
some one. To be sure the foreign 
born fill oun City almshouse, work- 
house and penitentiary. Seventy- 
seven per cent. of the almshouse in- 


mates are foreign born, but 657 are. 


Irish and German, this same Baltic 
stock we so lament, leaving only 12 
per cent. of the total to the Italian, 
Jew and all other races; and observe 
that this is the first, not the second 
generation. 

Pick up the Hoi Polloi from a land 
of tyranny, where the masses are 


slaves in everything but name, and . 


place these same people in a country 
which spells opportunity, values a 


man for his manhood and gives his 


children the chance the parents never 
had. What will be the result? The 
public school teachers in New York 
City tell us what happens. Brightest 
pupils: Russian Jews. Most excel- 
ent in drawing, modeling, © music: 


and how much he shall eat. 


king of beasts. 


or political instinct. 
coming, not ours. 


Russian, who 


cleaned the city’s streets. 


to all that is good in life. 


Italians. Most ambitious and in- 
dustrious: Hebrews and Italians. 

The fathers are not far behind. A 
night school in the Italian quarter 
has an average attendance of 575 
boys and men from fourteen to fifty 
years of age, who have been in Amer- 
ica anywhere from two days to fifteen 
years. This man has been wielding 
a pick all day while his neighbor 
Here they 
come four evenings a week from 7:30 
to 9:30 for the knowledge of the Eng- 
lish which is to them an open sesame 
There are 
eighty of these schools and they cost 
the city $500,000 a year, but there 
are 20,000 scholars who are being 
taught our language, customs and 
form of government. 

Environment counts quite as much 
as heredity in the sum total of a man, 
and these people inherit nothing that 
they or we need be ashamed of. 
Educate them, bring them into con- 
tact with the better class of Americans « 


through the mission and the social 


settlement, and who need fear for the 


future of our country? 


R. BEECHER once said, ‘‘ When the lion eats an ox, the ox 
becomes lion, not the lion ox.”’’ 
very neat tf tt only tllustrated. The lion happily has an instinct 
controlled by an unfailing law which determines what and when 
If that instinct should fail and he 
should some day eat a badly diseased ox, or should very much 
over-eat, we might have on our hands a very sick lion. I can even 
conceive that under such conditions the ignoble ox might slay the 
Foreigners are not coming to the United States in 
answer to any appetite of ours controlled by an unfatling moral 
They naturally consult their own interests in 
The lion, without being consulted as to time, 
quantity or quality, is having the food thrust down his throat, and © 
the only alternative 1s,—dtgest or dte. 


The tzllustration would be 


—From ‘Our Country.” 
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(From a Recent Public Address) 
ts such missionary work that prevents the pioneers from 
sinking pertlously near the level of the savagery against : 
which they contend. Without it, the conquest of this con- ; 
tinent would have had little but an animal side. Because of 1t, | fe 
deep beneath and through the N ational character there runs that _ ; 
power of firm adherence to a lofty tdeal cae which the safety of ‘ f 
the Nation will ultvmately depend. i 
N | 
upon this utterance of the Chief The Outlook of. N 
‘‘That this is a sound view, no one who has studied historically the forces | 


which have produced the United States can deny. The home missionary, $ 
who to many people is hardly other than a man with a wife and several chil- 
dren, somewhere out West, to whom a barrel full of odds and ends is sent, 
and from whom is received a letter full of gratitude and accounts of prayer 
meetings, is in reality one of the most dominant agents in the making of history | 
that the world has ever known. Compared with the settlement and civiliza-— 
' * tion of Europe, the spread of civilization over the territory which now com- 
- prises the United States has been startling in its swiftness. No armies ever. 
achieved so thorough or so speedy a triumph as the American pioneers did. _ N 
And among the pioneers none were more courageous, none were more stead-_ 

fast, and none more in earnest, or, on the whole, more successful in attaining | | 
their purposes, than the men who went not for the sake of extracting wealth — 
from the soil, but for the sake of establishing righteousness in the new communi- _—§ 
ties. In the midst of greed, or what at best may be called the spirit of acquisi- he’ 
tiveness, they injected the spirit that seeks not to get but to give, the saving ~° 
spirit of service, the leaven of the N ation.” | a 
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EDITOR’S 


dred years this belief has been the 
working theory, the divine philosophy 
of home missions. Its agents for the 
most part have been the humblest 
men and women, scarcely recognized 
in the crowd. Its instrumentalities 
are plain meeting-houses without a 
single attraction to the eye. Its 
ordinances offend by their very sim- 
plicity, and its messengers. are often 
without worldly wisdom or human 
eloquence. Its simple mission has 


What It Means 


FW XHERE are some things so very 
T true, that multitudes of peo- 
ple, if the paradox may be 
pardoned, do not believe them. We 
have a fear that some of our readers 
rill only glance at the testimony of 
President Roosevelt and the com- 
ments of The Outlook on another page, 
without taking in the meaning of 
their tremendous truth. It certainly 


= 


7 


> 


means very much that the Chief 
Magistrate of 80,000,000 people, him- 
self a broad-minded scholar and a 
master in the interpretation of. his- 
tory, should ascribe to the home 
missionary, past and present, the 
honor of having supplied the saving 
ideals on which the strength and 
very life of the nation ultimately 
depend. It means much also that 
a journal of the recognized ability 
and wide reach of The Outlook should 
so unequivocally endorse the Presi- 
dent’s conviction. 

Yet is this strange? Deep down 
in every thoughtful mind we believe 
the truth is accepted, that qnly by 


righteousness can any nation be 


truly exalted; that without right- 
eousness our vast wealth is a festering 
curse; our material prosperity a de- 
luding snare; our political suprem- 
acy a hollow sham; that armies and 
navies shall neither exalt nor protect 
a nation whose people do not possess, 
enthroned in their hearts and regnant 
in their lives, the high ideals of the 
Sermon on the Mount. ~For a hun- 


been to create ideals for the people, 
yet ideals the sublimest known on 
earth, those inspired by the duties of 
religion and the claims of heaven. 
Faith in the vitality of these ideals 
has been the hiding of home mis- 


sionary power. 


Yet this faith is not confined to the 
Church alone as we sometimes too 
hastily assume. A story of American 
home missions was recently pub- 


lished which naturally enough re- 


ceived considerate attention from 
church periodicals. But some of the | 
most intelligent reviews, indicating a 
careful reading of the book and in- 
tense sympathy with its meaning and 


‘purpose, have appeared in the secular 


press of many different States. What- 


ever else this may mean, we believe 


it signifies that multitudes of men 
and women, of the world worldly, 
and without practical affiliation with 
the church, are as profoundly con- 
vinced as its devoutest member, that 
the only safety of America is in the 
‘‘firm adherence” of her people to 
righteous ideals. 
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- get it as easily as they forget the air 


‘omnipotence of righteous ideals 
- among the people, and the supreme 
‘importance of those humble agent 


_the gambling dens, arbitrate 
labor issues, regulate the trusts, co 


‘mighty man has done in the building 


THE HOME 


The very ebvicniaa of this truth | 


is its chief disadvantage. Men for- 


and the sunlight. If any revival is 
more in demand at the present hour 
than another, it is a renaissance of 
the truth so forcibly embodied in the 
words of our President, namely, the 


S 
by which they are created and kept 
alive. Fight municipal corruption as 
we will (and all honor to gallant 
fighters | along -that line!), pour hot 
shot into the corrupting saloon, raid 


tinue to tinker that ‘‘local i issue,”’ th 
tariff, denounce the cruel lynchings, 
reform everything bad; but let it not 
be forgotten that one reform go 
deeper and nearer the root of all evil 
than any other, the reform that * 
spires righteous ideals in the heart 
and lives of the people. 
The embodiment of that reform, 
says Mr. Roosevelt, is the home mis- 
sionary. For what this humble but 


of the nation, let us give him honor! 
For what he may yet do to save our 
beloved America, let us strengthen 
his willing hands! 


Welcoming the Immigrant 


Measuring the interest of our read 
ers by our own interest, we feel as 
sured they will welcome the openin; 
article of the current number, describ- 
ing the entrance of the immigrant 
at the chief port of the nation. The 
picture is drawn by eye witnesses. 
Mr. Sommerlatte, as Harbor mission: 
ary of the Reformed Church for sev 
eral years, may be trusted to know 
whereof he writes. Miss Batchelder 
has enjoyed an exceptional expe- 
rience as United States Inspector o 
Immigration, and her bird’s eye 
view includes many touches which a 
man would never see. Together they 
have given the readers of THE HoME 


MISSIONARY 


MISSIONARY a photograph of -_pro- 
found significance. 

The immigrant as he lands in 
ica is a picturesque personage. Speech, 
dress and manners are those of the 
Old World. Could we follow him only 
a few months from the landing we 
should detect the beginnings of a 
great change. Dress and manners 
are the first things to be sloughed off. 
Broken English is the next deévelop- 
ment. More slowly the mind of this 
foreign-born American yields to its 
new surroundings. The atmosphere 
of independence into which he has 
been transplanted begins to re-create 
his ambitions. He has a farm of his 
own, with tools and crops; his _chil- 
dren are in our public schools. Elec- 
tion day comes and he votes. For 
the first time in his life he is a citi- 
zen, a free man, one of eighty mill- 
ion self-governed and self-governing 
people. He feels the change in every 
fibre of his being, as those to the 


manor born can never feel it, they 


never had it to feel. 

Now at this point comes the crisis 
of this new life of the immigrant. Two 
ways open at his feet. Will he join 
the army of sordid grubbers, finding 
in his new heritage nothing more than 


acres of arable land, crops of value 
-and markets ready to turn the toil of 


his hands into silver and gold? Shall 
his development culminate and cease 


with such material rewards? Or, 


shall he find following him, as they 
followed the early New England 
emigrant, the church, the missionary 
and all kindred agencies of a Christian 


- civilization? Nothing but these saved 


the early pioneers from a selfish, 
vulgar and godless materialism. They 
injected into the enterprise of settle- 
ment the higher ideals of worship, of 
righteousness and of civic virtue. 
These entering into the blood of the 
first immigrants made them the great 
nation builders of history. Such 
agencies have not lost their power 
and were never in demand as they are 
to-day, when, by thousands and tens 
oe thousands, these strangers from 
the Old World, who are in fact the 
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raw ‘material of future citizens are 


pouring into the wide stretches of the | 


West and crowding the already con- 
gested cities of the East. Home 
missions has not finished its work 
until it shall create for the later im- 
migrant the same environment that 
saved the early settler from barbarism 
and made him the architect of a 
great nation. 


Dr, Thomas W. Jones 


It has been several years since the 
circle of home missionary superin- 
tendents was broken by death. The 
break has come at length in the de- 
cease of Dr. Jones at Philadelphia, 
after many months of failing health. 


Thomas W. Jones was born in Ban- 


gor, North Wales, March 10, 1830. 
He came to this country \alone in his 


seventeenth year, landing in ‘Boston 


after a tempestuous voyage of seven 
weeks. Eventually all his family fol- 
lowed to this country, where they 
have since made their home. In 
New York he found employment as a 
clerk and under the inspiration of 
President Finney, who was preaching 
at that time at the Old Broadway 
Tabernacle, he resolved to study for 
the ministry and passed four years of 
instruction at Oberlin. He was al- 
ways fond of missionary and evangel- 
istic work, in which he labored at 
Lake Mills, Wisconsin; Ann Arbor, 
Hillsdale, Ypsilanti, Jackson, Gales- 
burg and Olivet College, Michigan. 
His settled pastorates were at Dowag- 
iac and Augusta, Michigan; Topeka, 
Kansas; Ticonderoga and Saratoga 
Springs, New York. The last fifteen 
years of his life have been given to 
se boa work in the office of Super- 
intendent of the Home Missionary 


Society. His field was the middle 


district with headquarters at Phila- 
delphia. His Welsh birth and train- 
ing and his peculiar sympathy with 
Welsh traditions and characteristics 
made him an ideal superintendent for 


that field. His heart was warm, his 


eloquence fervid, his sagacity rare and 


MISSIONARY 


his wise counsel commended him to the 
pastors and the churches in a marked 
degree. His life has been large and 
varied and richly blessed in spiritual 
fruitage and perhaps no other man 
could have had the same influence in 
leading the Welsh churches of Penn- 
sylvania into the growing use of the 
English tongue. The health of Dr. 
Jones has been declining for several 
months, under a complication of dis- 
eases, among which was a weakness 
of the heart. But his great vitality 


has prolonged his life beyond the ex- 


pectation of friends. The end came 
Wednesday evening, September 9th, 
and that end was peace. 


William H. Moore 


No warmer friend or wiser ad- 
ministrator of home missions has re- 
cently passed from earth than the 
late Secretary Moore, of Connecticut. 
His knowledge of the State which he 
served so long, was not only down to 
date, but minute and _ historical. 
Things new and old he was ever ready — 
to draw from his abundant store to 
illustrate the value of home missions. 
His devotion to the national work 
was deep and sincere. The broad 
view to him was the natural view. 
Among the closing duties of his serv- 
ice as Secretary was the visit he made 
to Michigan, when that State was be- 
ginning to agitate the question of 
self-support. Mr. Moore’s addresses 
in the leading churches of the State 
did much to promote the sentiment 


‘of independence, and even where his 


hopeful views were treated with a 
measure of doubt, the Chirstian op- 
timism of the speaker ‘was warmly 
appreciated. By nature, Secretary 
Moore was a statistician and the 
Connecticut churches for many years 
to come will remain in his debt for 
the information he has gathered, and 
for the facts that he coaxed and 
sometimes dragooned from reluctant 
pastors and unclerical clerks. Withal 
he was a true friend, a genial brother 
and a sweet spirited Christian man. 
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OUR THOUGHT 


FRIENDS 


“The King’s ‘Bright Banners 


Forward Go.” 


FELICITOUS feature of the 
A closing session of the Seventy- 

' Seventh Annual Meeting at 
Providence was the use made by Rev. 
W. B. Lockhart, of the world’s 
. famous Latin hymn, written con- 
cerning Passiontide by Fortunatus 
(530-609), Bishop of Poitiers. The 
theme of Dr. Lockhart’s address was 
expressive of the hopeful aspects of 
Christ’s kingdom under the work of 
the Home Missionary Society, pres- 
ent and prospective. ‘‘The banners 
of the King go forward.’ - The hymn 
is familiar in British and American 


hymnals, in English translations. In — 


its opening line and in its prevailing 
sentiment, it is the poetic expression 


of what in plain prose was Tepeatedly 


called ‘‘a marked year,’ ‘the past 
year of the society. The Cross of 
Christ is a conquering Cross: 


‘Fulfilled is now what David told 
In true prophetic song of old, 
How God the heathen’s king ‘should be 


For God is reigning from the tree.”’ 

The primary use of this hymn was 
a processional hymn in honor of the 
Holy Cross. It has had a strong 
hold on many minds, especially upon 
poets, hymnists, translators, preach- 
ers and Christian workers, who have 


been inspired with Christian faith and 
hope, with a sense of the presence of 
God, with the initiation and advance- 
ment of forward movement. ‘‘The 
King’s bright banners onward bear.”’ 
The watchword of the messengers of 


the King has always been, and always 


will be, ‘Forward,’ not merely as a 
Matter of temperament ‘and senti- 
ment, but with reasons rooted in 
faith in God, in the Bible, in the 


‘Christ of the Bible, in the work of 


the Holy Spirit, in the realities of 
history and in the inevitable career 
of humanity. 

Fortunatus was an Italian, one iof 
those greatly gifted men whom God 
made, as Dr. Hillis says, out of a 


multitudes who are now coming to 
our country and who are designated 


graphical and ethnic, but in an op- 
probrious sense. Fortunatus was an 
immigrant, a refugee. He went from 
Italy to France. He was contem- 
porary with Mohammed, and lived 
when the most aggressive of mongrel 
religions was germinated. He had 


‘the experiences of a wanderer that - 


are suggestive of the ramblings of a 
moderntramp. Yet he was a trouba- 
dour, singing from land to land and 
reminding us of that circuit rider, 
whose revival was said at Providence 


little mud, one of the ancestors of — 


‘foreigners,’ not merely in a geo-_ 
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to| be needed, preaching from place 


to place and careering over great 


stretches of territory. The romance 
of his career was his friendship with 
Queen Rhadegunda, wife of Clotaire, 
who became in spirit,if not in fact, 
a sister of charity, who took leprous 
women in her arms and kissed them, 

d when one of the leprous women 
said to her “‘ Who will kiss you after 
embrace us?’ she answered 
benevolently, ‘“‘If others will not kiss 
me, it is truly no affair of mine.”’ 

We heard at the Providence meet- 
ing of many living women of the 
same heroic and self-denying type, 
except that they do their deeds not 
under the conditions of celibacy, but 
of the city slums, the crowded steam- 


‘boat, the western and Alaska mining 


and lumber camps, the homes of the 


or and the oppressed. One his-— 


torian of the times of Fortunatus 
says, that the life of that period. was 
a curious resultant between the Ro- 
man and Barbarian ideas. The life 
of these times as Dr. Hillis and Dr. 
Waters and many more of the thirty 
speakers reiterated, is to be, not a 


curious but a known and inevitable. 
result of the conflict between Chris- 


tianity and all that opposes it, and 
Christianity is to become concrete in 
terms of home missions, the Christian 


man, the Christian church, the Chris- | 


tian school, the Christian city, the 
Christian State and Nation. The 
time is hastening. The movement 


an accelerating movement. The 


banners of the King are in sight. 
They are moving forward. T ey 


will wave in triumph soon, and an in- 


numerable host wil shout and echo 
and re-echo the songs of victory. 


NortH CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Spiritual Savings of the Fathers 


‘The people of our age, said Renan, 
still live on the spiritual savings of 
the forefathers. As time goes on, he 
added, that capital of strong virtues, 
austere traditions, and severe habits 


| 
| 
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“What our 
descendents will live on in this re- 
spect I cannot imagine, and | am 


decreases every day. 


afraid to anticipate.” If that were 
true in France, it is no whit less so 
in America. 

To-day, in our own country, noth- 
ing is plainer than that home mis- 


~ sions must still leaven the nation. 


No mistake could be greater than 
to imagine that because home mis- 
sions have followed the mighty move- 
ment of migration and our imperial 
expansion across the continent clear 
to the Pacific, that, therefore, this 
sublime home mission undertaking 
has done its work. It is only the 
frontier that has changed. The real 
frontier is as important and as critical 
a concern at it ever was; only now 
it is less a matter of geographical 
moment. Its bearing on the national 
life and character is exactly the same 


that it always has been. 


Home missions means the strong 
helping the weak; those who have 
sharing with those who have not. 
The vast home missionary enterprise 
of the century has paid its cost a 
hundred times over in its reflex in- 
fluence on the churches and individ- 
uals who gave their hearts to it. It 
has been a shining, a constant, a 
sublime object lesson to the whole 
country. The very meaning and in- 
tent of the gospel has been illuminated © 
by it. It has been an interpretation 
that could not be mistaken. It has 
been like the lightning our Lord 
spoke of as “shining from one end 
of the heaven even unto the other.”’ It 
has furnished just that nurture and 
power in practical Christianity which 
has done so much toward creating 
the ‘‘spiritual savings of the fathers.” 

But it is an everlasting crisis that 
we have to deal with. There is, 
moreover, always an ‘impending 
crisis’’ overhanging our vision. The 


signs of our time are by no means 
altogether roseate. 
the best churches, in the best homes, 


In the midst of 


there is a profound transitional pro- 


cess going on; going on as quietly, 
it may be, and as persistently as time 
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itself, which bodes no little peril to 
the integrity of the Christian faith, 
the vitality and supremacy of the 
Christian spirit. The ‘“problems”’ of 
the time multiply not only, but they 
magnify. They loom up stupendous 
in their proportions. Obviously there 
must be in the Christian organiza- 
tions of the country a proportionate 
spiritual apprehension and moral 
force. That French religionist, more 
or less skeptical, rarely spoke with 
such seriousness as in reference to 


_just this sort of responsibility in) 


keeping intact the ~ 
of the fathers.’’ 

Pre-eminently, in city and in 
country, in the East as in the West, 
all over our country, it is the august 
part of home missions to determine 
what in this respect our descendents 
will live upon. | | 

For one thing, the coming to our 
shores of nearly one million immi- 
grants the current year points to at: 
least one of the aspects of our present 
day home missionary frontier; a 
moral frontier which it would be a 


kind of double treason, to the.country 
and to the kingdom, to eae 


spiritual savings 


protected. 


Promiscuous Scattering 


A new argument presents itself for 
a more centralized superintendence 
of our Congregational missionary 
effort. It is the potent argument of 
dollars and cents. For it is a fact 
that we Congregationalists, through 
our churches, are giving more than 
three-quarters of a million dollars to 
benevolent objects annually, outside 
the work of our six chief societies. 
Here is more than one-third of our 
total annual contributions going to 
the support of objects that are not 
under the supervising control or direc- 
tion of our chosen denominational 
agencies. 


CuicaGco, ILL. 


Probably this excessive amount is 
distributed among a multiplicity of 
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objects, many of them, and possibly 
all of them, worthy in themselves. 
But what a commentary on our policy 
is this large leakage! We strain to 
meet the needs of-our six chief agen- 
cies, and every little while undertake 
a strenuous campaign to rid this or 
that society of indebtedness, and all 
the time our churches are pouring 
three-quarters of a million dollars 
into other channels than those pro- 
vided to do the work of our denom- 
ination. 

A grand central committee, repre- 
senting alike our six societies and our 
denomination as such, could act. in 
an advisory and suggestive capacity, 


counseling sub-committees in well- 


devised districts, who in turn would 
keep the individual churches  in- 
formed and interested in our great 
lines of effort, and thus protect them 
from the itinerant and autonomous 
gleaners, who reap an annual harvest 


of three-quarters of a million dollars 


from generous but ill-advised givers 
in our churches. i 


? 


‘ 


As Congregationalists we may be 


shy of any shadow on our independ- 
ency; but it may be these figures 
are a dark shadow that shall warn 
us to get in under cover from a waste- 


ful storm. , 
Torn. 


WARREN, Mass. 


The Home and the Church - 


If the Church is necessary to the 


welfare of the home, it is just as true 
that the home is indispensable to the 
Church. The Church is dependent 
on the home for its supplies of men, 
women and children, for its material 
support. The quality of the homes 
determines the quality of the Church 
as well as the reverse. The charac- 
ter of the ministry is shaped quite 
as much by the home as it is by any 
other institution. The piety, the in- 
telligence and industry of the home 
go far towards determining the need 
and the work of missions. The 


home is the source of supplies for — 


the Missionary Society. It is the 
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real laboratory where the instruction 
of the Church is tested and wrought 
into character. The home mission- 
ary cannot give too much attention 
to the home. The present value and 
the stability of his work will ulti- 
mately be measured by the extent 
and depth of its impression on the 


ho 

Ohe of the hopeful signs of the 
times is the increasing attention that 
all forms of philanthropy are giving 
he home as an object of direct 
The remarkable success of the 
Home Department of the Sunday- 
school is largely due to this distinct 
recognition of the home as a place 
for |the study of the Bible. It is 
calling attention to the possibility of 
other 1 uses that can be made of the 
home in the work of the church and 


of society. The truth is that we 


havi been so absorbed in those forms 
of work that can be done in the 


meeting house that we have allowed | 


the great natural forces of the home 
to lie dormant. The time has come 
when we should make strenuous 
effort to find the true place and 
office of the home in the work of the 
Church and of society. __ 

J] am convinced that it is not so 
much the divorces and licentiousness 
—alarming as these evils have be- 
come—that we need to fear as the 
neglect of the home factor of vast 
importance in the work of education 
and religion. Indeed the best that 
we can do to counteract these evils 
is to do more for the home, and 
especially through the home. I would 
put especial emphasis on the last 
phrase—‘‘through the home ’’—for 
we have erred, I must think, in not 
, recognizing the home itself as a vital 

institution, capable of doing its own 
Divinely appointed work. The Church 
may do that work for the home for a 
time, just as we give food to a starv- 


ingfamily. But the great aim should 


be to get the poor religious home on 
its own feet and make it self-support- 
ing in religious life as we do in eco- 
nomic life. It should be awakened 
to a keen sense of its own responsi- 


i 
| 
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bility and helped to meet it. Home 
missionaries should preach much on 
the home and its responsibilities and ~ 
study the ways in which the home 
can be made more active in its own 


‘appropriate work. No work will be 


more heartily welcomed or be more 
fruitful of good results. 


Ie 


AUBURNDALE, Mass 


Our Duty in View of Our 


Heritage 


When Pilgrim and Puritan were 
amalgamated in the crucible of New 
England it produced a material of re- 
markable strength and endurance. 
It is a material that has been wrought 
into this nation for its lasting good. 
Other material has come over the 
seas, good and durable; and in some 
respects it is well for the nation that 
the material that entered into its 
making was not all of one kind. 

But with all well-deserved credit 
given to the others, our forefathers, 
with their love of teligious liberty, 
their devotion to God, their high 
ideals of education, their principles 


_of independence and fellowship, their 


patriotism and courage, hold a fore- 
most place. It would be a long trail, 
but an interesting one, to follow the 
outworking of their principles of in- 
dependence and fellowship in the re- 
ligious life of the country, the govern- 
ment of the nation, and in the indus- 
tries ard activities of the people. 
In each instance there has been 
broadening, deepening, 
influence. A most important agency 
in all this has been the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society; it 
has carried the spirit and purpose of 
the fathers forward with the Western 
march. Read Dr;Clark’s ‘‘Leaven- 
ing the Nation.’’ and~this will be 
more apparent. It belongs to Con- 
gregational Churches to keep~alive 

and continue what our forefathers. — 


began at so much sacrifice and which ~~ | 


quickening 
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has been so potent in the nation’s 
making; and there is no more effic- 
ient agency in this than our Home 
Missionary Society. Its work is 
needed throughout the length and 
breadth of the country; it is needed 
in old New England and the far 
West, in Northern cities and hamlets 
and in the new South. And how 
vastly the need is emphasized by the 
spirit of commercialism, the ever 
present forces of evil and the incom- 
ing multitudes of a class in these 
days that seem farthest removed 
from our ancestors. Will they be 
brought to partake of the true spirit 
of independence and _ fellowship? 
Surely they can be. We must follow 
the march of our population west- 
ward, but we must not neglect the 
cities. Our Home Missionary So- 
ciety watches all this with commend- 
able fidelity. A few years ago, for 
example, the Society put a few hun- 
dred dollars into a work in one of our 
best cities; to-day that church gives 


a thousand dollars a year and more 


to benevolence. | 

The thought of our heritage and a 
vision of the need, quickened by a 
love of country, kept warm by the 
country’s greatness and power among 
the nations, and fanned into flame 
by the memory of noble deeds and 
great sacrifices, ought to thrill every 
Congregationalist and impel him to 
support tlhe Home Missionary So- 
ciety which so effectually enables us 
to do our duty in view of our heritage. 


SPRINGFIELD. O, 
Just the Right Initiative at Just 
the Right Time 


Born in a home missionary cottage 


on the sunset side of the Mississippi, | 
ithe poverty and privations of his- 


where my father’s table was some- 


times supplied with bear meat, my ~ 


mother dying at twenty-eight, having 
nobly said, 
built into these foundations,”’ let me 


“Somebody must be. 


* 
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| 
lainly point out a single fact and 
the inference will be too plain to 
need argument. In the develop- 
ent of a new country, like much 
f the field of the Home Missionary 
pocety: it devolves upon the poor 
to take the initiatory steps. Going 
to a shrine, I visit the house in 
which I was born, in a proud State 
that was then less than two years 
old. I find the land about our former 
family dwelling worth easily $100 
n acre. My father bought forty 
cres. Why did. he not buy the 
usual one hundred and sixty acres, 
seeing he could have obtained it all 
at the Government price, for $200. 
n 


He was too poor. By experience 
my father’s house, I have known 
he home missionary privations. I 
ave eaten at its scant table; 
lept in its cold bed. ; 
The whole of Nahant could once 
have been purchased of the Indians 
or a pair of leather breeches, but 
r. Dexter confessed that, at first, 
e did not have the breeches. I have 
ow before me “The Prairie Mis- 
ionary.’’ The frontispiece is a pic- 
ture of himself in dejection and be- 
the portrait are the words “ He 
had in his hand a memorandum of 
our housekeeping expenses.’’ Only 


I have 


when I glow over achievements of 


the home missionary can I bear to 
read the revelations of the poverty 
and privations of these servants of 
God. I had written Sons of God. 
Such they are. Saviours of the coun- 
try. Such have I seen them to be. 
The name of Asa Turner, who wel- 
comed the Iowa Band, will shine as 
the stars forever. I heard his brill- 
iant son, who I thought made easily 
the best address at the Semi-Ceén- 
tennial of Iowa College, say pub- 
licly, that the reason he did not 
enter the ministry, for which office 
he was by nature more than well 
fitted, was a mental reaction against 


father’s house, especially as they 
bore upon his ‘‘little mother,’ and 
the family. The home missionairies 


are poor, the people are poor. The 
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poorest are the first on the ground, 
not from choice but from necessity. 
They are not the kind of poor people 
you, find in the slums. One of the 
sort met in the West was asked, if, 
on going to town the last day of the 
week, it meant a glass of beer. He 
replied, “No, no, the mortgage, the 
mortgage.” Not a nickel for beer 
while the mortgage still rested on 
his farm. 

There are two kinds of poor. The 
devil’s poor and God’s poor. Hath 
not God chosen the poor of this 
world to be pioneers, to open the 
country, to be adventurers, to push 
out the boundaries of empire to wider 
horizons. The rich: love comfort. 
They can live where they elect. 
They prefer to be identified with 
large communities. The West is not 
developed like, a suburban addition 
to a great city in the East, where the 
land is handled by a syndicate and 
handled by an agent. The West is 
developed by the sons of toil, who 
in the beginning have no capital. 
I have collected. a bundle of tes- 
timonials published by Western rail- 
roads, commending the country 
across“which their lines are thrown 
and with here and there an excep- 
tion, the settlers say, ‘‘I now have 
this ‘and this, but when I came into 
these parts I had nothing; or, I was 
in debt, or I borrowed money to buy 
horses to break up the virgin sod.”’ 

But here is the radiant fact. These 
men, among whom many of our 
home missionaries labor, put their 
stamp upon the community. Yes, 
they do; they do. The community 
bears it after their death. A town 
does not at once change its spirit. 
Illustrations multiply. That is the 


fact. Communities have their seed 
times. lowa is what she is, because 
just the right initiative was given 


at just the right time. 


SALEM, MASS, 


THE HOME MISSIONARY 


Missions 
As Christ Thought of Them 

I have just been re-reading the words 
which Christ uttered after His resur- 
rection during the ‘“‘forty days”’ of 
renewed fellowship with his disciples. 
It seemed to me that if our Lord were 
ever to summarize His teachings, put 
the various parts into their proper 
relations, first things first, it would 
be in those days between ‘the death 
and the resurrection. Then certainly 
all that was incidental would be left 


one side and the great central truth 


expressed. 

And as I read the closing chapters 
of the four Gospels and the first chap- 
ter of Acts, I am profoundly im- 
pressed with the fact that all the trend 
of the words is missionary. There is 
no distinction between kinds of mis- 
sions. ‘‘Home” or “‘foreign’’ stands 
for a division much more recent than 
Christ’s day. There is no hint in 
those important words of A. B. C. 
H. M.S. or A. M. A. or 
any other of the goodly aggregation - 
of initials. It is just missions. His 
word is a word of outgiving and out- 
going, with no limit fixed. “’ Jerusa- 
lem, Judea, Samaria and the utter- 
most parts.” 

But it is not enough to say that 
the trend is missionary ; the words are 
almost exclusively missionary. The 
only even seeming exception is John 
XX1. 
character, but even here the message 
is one of service, ‘“feed my sheep.”’ 

All the other words are to be sum- 
med up in three things: 

1. ‘‘Be sure that I am your Mas- 
ter, risen from the dead.’’ Matt. 28: 
9; Mark 16: 14; Luke 24: 25-27, 36- 


40; John 20: 15-17, 26-29. 
‘Tell the glad tidings to others.”’ 
Matt. 28: 10, 18-20; Luke 24: 47-48; 


Aes 20: 21; Acts 1: 8. 

: ‘“Be sure that I am with you.”’ 
Matt. 28:°20; Luke 24:49; John 20: 
22-23; Acts 1: 4+s, 8. 


River, MAss. 


This is more personal in ane 
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THE HOME 


A Demand for Genuineness 


Give us the real, the true, not 
conventions, is the demand in the 
West. Everywhere the newcomer 
casts off the forms of his past. life. 
The fresh, free air of the prairies, 
vast as great seas, breathed inces- 
santly makes for freedom of manner 
and a love for liberty in thought and 
conduct and worship. 

What is counted as indifference 
for the church is frequently a passion 


for the real—a virtue not a vice; 


the people simply will not attend a 
church pervaded by formalism, where 
no true message is to be heard. In 
the old home, one was born into 
church attendance. It was instinct 
produced by the habit of generations. 
As a custom of the respectable, its 
value may not have been ques- 
tioned or measured. 

In Montana or Idaho, however, 
no church was on the ground at the 
first, or if existing it was distant. 
Aliso the day’s thought was on the 
soil or the mart, ‘‘ How shall I make 
the most money?”’ 

Great crowds of adventurous, stir- 
ring, ambitious people press about 
one and surge beyond farther into 
the new country, wave upon wave; 
therefore the church must make 
strong appeal as an agency of value 
if its invitation is to he heeded. 

The oft-denounced hypocrite has 
little place in our churches. The 
people will not endure him on the 
street, much less in the house of 


“ God. 


well that in mining 
camps. short work is made of the 
pretender.. The vice that is per- 
mitted to 
redlight, and if license is demanded, 
discussion is with little re- 
serve. It strikes us oddly at first 


xist carries openly its 
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that loungers at Cripple Creek would 
sometimes troop from open dens of. 
gambling and infamy to attend a 


gospel meeting, whose leader they 


respected, applauding one as gener- . 
ously as the other. 

Much of danger and criticism is - 
to be found in this free-handed, open 
dealing with the world and God. | 
Few are born like Emerson, safely 
to trust the intuition and desires of 
nature; most of us need restraint, 
the desire for reputation or the. 
authority of Bible or prophet or 
saint. 

Freedom dasily runs into license 
and sin, and with these the Rocky | 
Mountain States abound. On the. 


other hand, one learns to treasure 
this passion for genuineness; the 
constraint of custom stultifies, de- 


generates. 
portunity for God’s messenger, which 


acter; unused, brings most terrible. 
loss to whole communities. 

Not only the times, but the place 
demand the prophet. 
where are needed men of the open | 
vision, who know men, having been 
both on the mount and _ plain; 


leaders who are patient and high- 


sduled, cheerful but earnest for 


_ righteousness, companions fitted for 


all classes of people, with ability to 
communicate hunger for the ideal 
in each; guides who can not only 
iake sin appear dark enough to 
be abandoned, but Christ luminous 
d attractive enough to win the 


the world-harvest will not be few. 


GREAT FALLS, MONT. 


The demand for reality. is an op- 


truly grasped means powerful char- | 


Here, if any- 


soul. Such a man is certain to gain — 
-a/great hearing and his sheaves in 
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OUR COUNTRY’S YOUNG PEOPLE 
DEPARTMENT - CONDUCTED - BY 
DON - O. - SHELTON - ASSOCIATE 


Heb ee | HO can fitly portray the vastness and urgency of the moral 
4. and spiritual needs of our country? The need of ag- 
i ; gressive evangelism 1s everywhere apparent. It alone 1s urgent 
We enough to move the most stolid disciple of Christ. Many country 


| districts need to hear the awakening voices of young, Spirit-filled 
| ambassadors of Christ. Our great cities require a far-sighted 
and prolonged Gospel campaign that the unconcerned multitudes 
may be stirred, won and built into the temple of the Church of 
| Christ. These and other Home Mission problems are tmport- 
ant enough and difficult enough to afford scope for all the Chris- 
tian sympathy, fortitude, aggressiveness and statesmanlike qual- 


T will be greatly to the advantage 
_ of the cause of missions if all 


| local young people’s Missionary 


Committees promptly form plans for 
bringing definite things to pass the 
coming Fall and Winter. The Mis- 
sionary Committee is called to lead 
in thorough and extensive missionary 
enterprise. A competent committee 
will never permit the society to drift. 


Ir will forecast a programme. It 
will set a high standard. It will map 
out a scheme of action. Then it will 
take the necessary steps for the ob- 
taining of large results. Some of the 


following items, among others, will 


be a part of a clearly defined mission- 
| policy: 


. Make a list of all the young peo- 


old in the church who are indifferent 
to the missionary cause and by per- 
sonal interviews and the distribution 


ities the young men and women of C — churches can 


acqutre. 
PLAN A of the freshest literature gain their in- 
GREAT WORK terest and co-operation. | 


‘be -Ascertain the amount contrib- 
uted by the Young People’s Society 
to Home and Foreign Missions last 
year and seek to secure a definite in- 
crease this year. 


| 
3. Improve the quality of the mis- 
sionary meetings by the introduction 
of novel features and by the use of 
material and programmes furnished 
by the Congregational missionary 
societies. Refer to the valuable helps 
published in The Congregationalst, 
The Advance and: The Christian En- 
deavor World. Make every meeting 
one of life and influence. 
4. Adopt a course of mission study 
and carry it through to the finish. 
Arrange at once for such a course and 
begin it, even though the number 
pledged to take it be not large. The 
Young People’s Department of THE 
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HomE MIssIONARY will be happy to The admission on our part that Jeaud 
furnish any information that may be — is the Christ involves both the recog- J 
needed respecting courses of study. nition of His authority and the im 


4 


will of Jesus, as declared by the divine 
Word and revealed by His Spirit. 
By the quality of our words, by the 
purity of our deeds, by the fervor of 
our devotion to the extension of His 
Kingdom at home and abroad we 
declare in unmistakable terms our 
real thought of Him. 


Christ is something tangible. His 
commands are so plain, His teaching 
so clear, that it is always possible for 
us to test the thoroughness of our 
loyalty and devotion. 


Let us take two statements of 
our Lord, and by them seek to de- 
termine the degree of reality that 
there is in our Christian life. 
occasion Jesus said: 
hath sent me into the world, even 
so send I you into the world.’’ Later, 
He said: ‘‘The Son of Man is come 
to seek and to save that which 1s 
lost.’”” Herein we see that it is His 
purpose that His disciples work in 
His spirit for the accomplishment of 
His ends ,—the redemption of man- 
kind. | 

ot 

To WHAT debree are we ‘thine this? 
How much of our thought, energy, 
means, are we using to exalt Him in 
the sight of all men, and to bring all 
men into vital union with Him? 


of obedience he yields to the 


THE measure of our obedience to 


On one 
‘“As my Father 


have. 


| 


world requiring His love, His wis- 
dom and His power. 
- man anywhere can reach his high- 


| 


essentialness of Christ to every man, 
will impel us to a hearty support of 

Tome and. Foreign - Missions, will 
move us to take or send the Gospel 


As without the sunlight the 


o all. 
rey would have neither bloom nor 
beauty, so human character, unillum- 
ined and untransformed by Him who 
is the light of the world, comes far 
short of full growth and development. 


keen sense of the absolute need 


of every individual for Christ will 
lead to such a use of time, talent and 


possessions, as will insure world-wide 


diffusion of the Gospel, which is al- 
ways the power of God unto salva- 
‘ion unto all who receive Him. whom 
reveals, 


To THE young people oh 
oh present age the Master seems to 
be saying: ‘‘ Who say ye that I am?”’ 
By the ideal young people hold fixedly 
before them; by the generosity of 
their gifts; by the measure of their 


zeal for the extension of the Kingdom wo 


ill bring ye greatest boon earth can 


| On the bther hand, there is | a 


Without. Him 


A DEEP, thorough conviction of the 


plicit doing of His will. 

Every Missionary Committee with | 
a well-wrought-out plan and vigor- CHRIST alone can meet the world’s eo 
ously working the plan! Such an need. Only as men everywhere are 4 
ideal and its realization is within the brought into a right relation to Him, - et 
reach of every Young People’s So- can they realize their highest possi- j a 
ciety. bilities. Our Saviour rightly de- Bis 
| mands a place at the heart of every 

WHO DO YOU ‘man's life. All things, as Paul so 

SAY HE distinctly points out in the Epistle to 

| | the Ephesians, are to be summed up | a 
ACH one is saying who he in Him as, head. His truth, His . op 
, thinks Jesus is by the degree | ae recognized and obeyed by men, Bt 
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question: so loudly that all about. 


them may hear. This call to the 
young people of the Congregational 
churches to take a deeply sympa- 


thetic interest in an aggressive cam-— 
paign for the evangelization of our. 


country, is the call of Christ Himself. 
This call is distinct. 
It is importunate. 


Congregational Home Missionary So- 
ciety. Whether these shall be met 


depends in a large measure upon the | 


attitude of young people to the com- 
mands of the Saviour. The young 
people of the churches have it in 
iat power to make it possible for 


MISSIONARY 


It is forceful. 
Vast opportuni- 
ties for extension ‘are open to the 


the Society to take prompt advantage 


of new and splendid openings. 


THE immediate need of the Society, 
representing the need of the great, 
territory to be occupied, and ex- 
pressed in dollars, is for $80,000 in 
excess of the amount received last 
year. This will necessitate an in- 
crease of one-third in the Home Mis- 
sion offerings of the churches. This 
need is based on careful, conservative 
estimates of the field superintendents. 
The call comes from the great hus- 
bandman Himself, and marks the 
natural development of the work. 


THREE OF A HERD OF BUFFALOES i 


THE CHRISTIAN 


ENDEAVOR REST AT 


FORT PIERRE, SOUTH DAKOTA 


Fort Pierre occupies a unique 
_ place among the churches of 
South Dakota. It was established in 
1890 and is the only protestant 
church in a place of five hundred pop- 
ulation. The work is_ necessarily 
slow owing to the foreign character 
of the people, most of them being in- 
terested in stock raising. Fort Pierre 
is on the eastern border of the vast 
range country. This great sec- 
tion, one hundred miles square, is 
destitute of religious and Sabbath- 


HE Congregational Church at 


school privileges. There are open- 
ings for preaching, although the 
points would be many miles apart. 
The cow-boys and ranchers are large 
hearted and generous. Many are 
from fine families and are well edu- 
cated. This whole country will be 


soon taken up by homeseekers. A 


building boom has already taken 
possession of Fort Pierre—and with 
the inrush of new settlers next year 


will be one of opportunity and prom- 


ise. The lack of a suitable place 
where cow-boys could find home ac- 
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A ROUND-UP OUIFIT, FOR’ 


commodations while in town for a 


few days, led the Christian Endeavor | 


Society of the Fort Pierre church 
to establish what is known as the 
‘‘ Christian Endeavor Rest.”’ 

A large hearted business man did a 
magnanimous thing by suppliyng a 
building and fitting it up especially 
for the purpose. The result is that 
a large, sightly building now stands 
upon a prominent* business street, 
adding much to the attractiveness of 
the little city. 

This building 


contains twenty 


rooms, among them an office, a large. 


reception-room, a reading-room in 
which are not only papers and maga- 
zines, but a library. The ranch men 
and the towns people have free access 
to all the reading matter. The build- 
ing has also a kitchen, a dining-room, 
a laundry, a bath-room, and rooms 
containing fifteen beds. 

Charges are made for occupying 
the beds at night, all else is free. 
If a bath-room and lunch counter 
are added (which we hope may be 
done in the near future) these will 


| PIERRE, SOUIH DAKOTA 


also necessitate acharge. The‘ Rest 
is not a business enterprise. If 
it can be made to pay running 
expenses the management will be 
satisfied. If the income exceeds the 


| expenses the surplus money will be 


used in making the building more 
attractive. It is not operated in op- 
position to hotels and restaurants. 
It is not being conducted in the in- 
terest of any church. 

The name of The Rest and the bid 
work it is doing has already spread 
far out on the ranges. All who call 


in praise of the object sought and the 


/ manner in which the work is ¢on- 


ducted. The pastor of the Church, 
the Rev. F. E. Hall, is manager. 
This building is the social center. of 
the town, Every day and evening 
the rooms are more or less resorted 
to by young people. Every month 
a public sociable is held under the 
direction of the Ladies’ Social Union, 
composed of one hundred members, 
who are divided into six sections, 


| each section serving twice a yper. 


or who seek entertainment are loud 
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| 
COW BOYS AT FORT PIERRE, SOUTH DAKOTA 


These ‘social gatherings are largely 
attended and are very popular. A 


literary and musical programme is 


carried out and luncheon is served 


= 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE'S 


HERE there no wood 

the fire goeth out.’’ 

| Facts are the fuel for 
your fire. The leader who, under the 
permission of his strategic ‘board, the 
missionary committee, goes to battle 
with old, poorly constructed weapons, 
deserves the defeat he courts so 
wantonly. Ina day of rifles he can- 
not fight with a blow gun. No man 
ignores the Civil War because he ‘is 
conversant with the war with Spain 
and gets his timely illustrations from 


each month. The special needs of 
this important work will cheerfully 
be made known by Mr. Hall to any 
who desire to help. : 


MISSIONARY MEETING 


GETTING AND USING THE FACTS 


By tHE Rev. Ernest Bourner ALLEN 


Pastor Washington Street Congregational C hurch, Toledo, Ohio 


the latter. No worker depreciates 
Stephen’s stoning who recalls thé 
massacred martyrs at Shansi. But 
the difference in range is something 
tremendous. Yesterday is far away. 
To-day presses close upon us. Get 
and give the facts of to-day. 

Follow current events. Take im- 
migration. April 10, 1903, was a 
record breaker, for 10,236 souls en- 
tered at Castle Garden, making over 
40,000 in ten days. Where did they 


go? The majority of them to our 
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cities where hone the heart of the 
nation. There are groups of for- 
eigners in some cities larger in num- 
ber than in any city of their home 
land! What nationality do they rep- 
resent? Not so sturdy, thrifty and 
promising a class as the emigrant of 
ten years ago. Here is a task for 
all that a man has of Christian hero- 
ism and patience. 

Take Mormonism, aggressive, sub- 
tle, silent, daring. Only afew months 
ago two fine Christian girls from an 
Endeavor Society in New York were 
enticed by Mormon missionaries to 
go to Utah, whence one of them es- 
caped with bitter memories of that 
blighting spot. 

Study a single Western State, Mon- 
tana, of which it is affirmed by an 
authority that it will hold all the 
population of the globe and then have 
a ratio of but fifteen to an acre! 
What issues are involved in its life? 
Shall we neglect to plant and sup- 
port there the gospel of Jesus Christ? 

Think of the problem in a typical 


town in Michigan’s upper peninsula. 


When I visited it a few years ago it 
was estimated to have 1,200 popula- 
tion and fourteen saloons. There was 
not a building of brick or stone. The 


streets were laid out but the walks- 


were mostly boards nailed on top of 
the stumps still standing. The stores 
were one-story, board Structures. 
Two papers furnished the news. Two 
big mills furnished labor. And in 
that spot there was not a single 


church, Sunday-school, service of any 


kind! Why? We need money and 
men. 

Read history. The history of Asad 
ica is the story of Home Missionary | 
foresight, heroism, sacrifice and vic- 
tory. Let the youth of New England’ 
match the foresight and perseverance 
of the fathers, in giving money and 


men for the “wild and woolly West.”’ 


Let the youth of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory know the origin and meaning 
of the Ordinance of 1787, when 
American nationalism had its birth, 


and face the question whether there 


would be any union to-day had it 
not been for those fearless home mis- 
Ronaty prophets of a century ago. 
The remotest foreign field is more 


accessible to-day than were those 


new settlements at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. The whistle 
of the locomotive had not been heard: 
The iron plow, the frietion match, 
the telegram were still dreams in the 
brain of the inventor. The river, 
the stage-coach, the emigrant wagon, 
and the saddle were the only means 
of travel, aside from the weary, dan- 
gerous tramp afoot. Patriotism and 
evangelism run like a thread of gold 
through all the winning of the West. 
All of this means that in getting and 


is only an abstraction to many by 
translating it into the concrete. We 
must magnify the enterprise in the 
eyes of all. And we must attempt 
to match the spirit of sacrifice on the 
field by similar sacrifice in our own 
homes. 


4 
> 


using the facts we must vitalize what> 


PRAYER 
Y dear Lord Fesus, help me each day to re-enter Thy school 
of prayer. Enable me to grasp the principles that must 
control in alife of prevailing prayer. As I study Thy Word, as 
I think on tts life-giving truths, as I put forth effort to extend 
Thy Kingdom throughout all the earth, do Thou guide me by 
Thy Spint, enabling me to speak in true accents of Thy. tone. 
Fill me with Thy Spirit; give me Thy wisdom; and so work 
in me and through me that Thy holy will may be done in my 
life. These great gifts I seek, that Thy name may be glorified © 
in me. AMEN. | 
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FOR the new programme, “‘Our Duty 
to the Stranger,”’ there was an unpreée- 
dented demand. Both the first and second 
editions were quickly exhausted and a 
third edition required. Altogether sixteen 
thousand copies were asked for. A third 
edition, for use in Woman’s Home Mission 
Meetings, has been printed and copies will 
be supplied on request. 

wt 


Four new and attractive booklets, which 
will be of deep interest and great value 
to Congregational young people, are ex- 

ected from the press October 15: ‘‘The 

ebt of American Young People to Their 
Country,’ by the Rev. Dr. Francis E. 
Clark; ‘‘The Value of Organized Mission- 
ary Effort,’’ by the Rev. Ernest Bourner 
Allen; ‘‘How to Secure and Maintain a 
Trained Missionary Leadership,’’ by Mr. 
Harry Wade Hicks; ‘‘The Value of a 
Motive,’ by Mr. Don O. Shelton. Copies 
of this suggestive missionary literature 
may be had upon application to the Con- 
gregational Home adodary Society, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

Miss Bette M. Brain contributes a 
very suggestive article on ‘‘ Practical Work 
for Missionary Societies’’ to The Mission- 
ary Review of the World for September. 
Miss Brain writes especially to help socie- 
ties in the church,—women’s, young peo- 

les’, and children’s, that are not measur- 
ing up to their possibilities. 

THE value of Home Mission boxes is 
strongly emphasized. ‘‘The sending of 
boxes of clothing, table-linen, and bedding 
to home missionaries is such an important 
yart of the work that every society should 

ave a share in it. The salaries received 
by these overworked and underpaid serv- 
ants of the Church are usually inadequate 
unless supplemented by a well-filled box.’ 
Congregational young people who will co- 
operate in this exceedingly helpful minis- 
try, through the Congregational Home 


Missionary Society,can secure full infor- | 


mation by addressng the Rev. Dr. Wash- 
ington Choate, 287 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 


HE marked di flerence between Christian 


SUGGESTION AND COMMENT 


TuHIs is the method used by one Young 
People’s Society in securing an offering 
for missions: Each active member puts in 
an envelope two cents a week and each 
associate member one cent a week. The 
money thus contributed is used for mis- 
sionary work outside the church. The use 
of envelopes is to be earnestly commended 
but it is doubtless better not to limit the 
amount any individual shall contribute. 

YounG PEOPLE’s missionary meetings at 
West Groton, N..Y., have been made in- 
teresting and valuable by the presentation 
of able papers, written by members of the 
Young People’s Society. Of this excellent 

lan the Rev. W. F. Ireland says: ‘‘We 

ave made a specialty of Christian En- 
deavor missionary meetings. I like to 
get our young people to working out mis- 
sionary talks and essays themselves, as 
the pect upon them is the very best. A 
meeting on Home Missions included two 
essays, an address, a poem, and an oration, 
—all original, and it was capital.”’ 


A RECENT utterance of one of the lead- 
ing ministers of the Presbyterian Church, 
the Rev. William Henry Roberts, D.D., 
LL.D., is worthy of the attention of all 
workers among Congregational young peo- 
ple. He said: ‘*Home Mission work needs 
to be pushed most vigorously in every por- 
tion ot the country, in particular among the 
foreign-speaking peoples who are crowding 
into the United States in greater numbers 
than ever) . . . The young people of 
the church, both in Young People's So- 
cieties and Sabbath-schools, require special 
attention. If the church does not care for 
their interests in a proper manner, other 
agencies will endeavor so to do, and the 
result may be spiritually both unsatisfac- 
tory and unprofitable.”’ 


A PROGRAMME of unusual value, for use 
in young peoples’ missionary meetings, 
Sunday, October 25, will be ready October 
10. A number sufficient to provide each 
attendant with a copy will be sent on 
application. | 


young men and 


women, between the lukewarm and the sealous, between 
the inconsequential and the effictent, between the weak and the 
strong, 1s not so much an ORIGINAL di}jcrence as @ CULTIVATED 


difference. 
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A Bit of Pastoral Experience 


NUPERINTENDENT J.-L. 
MAILE, of Southern Califor- 
nia, tells the following: 


One of our Home Missionary fields is in 
a somewhat isolated valley. The pastor, 
with his wife as a very competent assist- 
ant, has for some six or seven years served 
as the only minister for an extended region 
of country. 

One day there drove up to the parsonage 
a careworn appearing woman riding alone 
in a one-horse wagon. In a hesitating 
way she halted and finally decided to tie 
her horse to the hitching post. Still fur- 
ther hesitating, she slowly traversed the 
walk and knocked on the door. The 
‘‘mistress of the manse’”’ cordially invited 


her in and after the greetings the stranger 


said: ‘‘You do not know me, but I know 
you. I heard you give a missionary 
address several years ago. I have a great 
- sorrow on my heart and you are the only 
person in all this country to whom I can 
unburden.” Then followed the narration 
of domestic trouble, which had come in 
to darken this devoted woman’s life, and 
after many sleepless nights had been 
assed, she came to this Christian worker 
or counsel and sympathy. She was 
minded to leave her home for good, but 
was perplexed as to the disposal of her 
three young children. Thinking it im- 
—— to hold her family together and 
er mother instincts shrinking from sepa- 
ration from the children, whom she could 
not alone support, her mind was in deepest 


agony of perplexity and darkness. After — 


full consideration, the minister’s wife asked 


the friend if she could not dedicate herself, © 


her children, and the recreant husband 
to God for deliverance and _ strength. 


Kneeling together in prayer a comforting © 


_ Tesponse came to the heart of the inquirer, 
her face brightened, and she said: ‘‘I see 
the way, light shines on my path. God 
has heard our united prayers; now I can 
go home and live for my children and try 
to bring them up in the right way.’’ 
With expressions of tender gratitude, 
the visitor took her leave, untied her 
horse, and started the slow-moving animal 
on her return to the home where sorrow 
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sense of duty. 
service for the Master. 


Won by Kindness 
Rev. Mr. Vavrina, of St. Louis, 


position and annoyance. 


atience was sorely tried by the roug 


pa 
boys of the neighborhood, who persisted | 


> REAPING 


was now transmuted into an illuminated > 
Thus beside all waters. 
our faithful workers are sowing the seed. 
of holy truth and guiding many burdened 
souls into the pathway of consecrated 


= 


though a foreigner by descent, has 
shown the tact of the native Yankee 
in| overcoming a peculiar form of op-. 


The first two weeks of my Shinistry 


in breaking our church windows ‘on week. 
days and found it lots of fun to throw 
things into the church while we had our 


services. I saw plainly that I must give’ 


a 


especial attention as well as some time 


to| those boys, for no amount of police | 
help was of any avail. I resolved that a 
better way would be to win them by 


kindness. Consequently I opened for 


them our church yard and invited them. 
to help me clean it up and turn it into a. 
play ground for the boys and girls. I 
made swings and see-saws for them and_ 


bought various games for their pleasure 


and tried to make the grounds attractive. | 
When it became too hot in the yard, I 
opened the large basement for them under | 
the church, used by the boys’ brigade, | 
They came sixty or seventy a day. I was_ 
of |course compelled to stay with them, 
sometimes teaching them the game, and 
sometimes doing my work amidst their 
cheerful noise, It was interesting 
watch them grow, and I was surprised to 


see how a little kindness will go a long 
way towards taming the wildest boys. \I | 


could teach them more in one hour playing . 


with them, than they would learn in the 
Sunday-school room in three months. | 
The visible results are: windows unbroken, 
services undisturbed, some of the boys 
won for Sunday-school, a majority attend-, 
| ard on) 
Sunday, the boys quite orderly, polite and _ 
I trust, a little more like Christ. ia 


ing evening services in the same 
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The Silent Protest 


This story from Cuba, furnished-by 
Mr, Someillan, of Guanabacoa, is one 
of those indirect testimonies that re- 
veal how surely the spirit of the Gos- 
pel is making its way among the peo- 
ple: | 

Among the various evidences of in- 
creased spirituality, I would mention that 
a member of our church, having lost a 
sweet little child, took a stand as to the 
funeral, which required much courage 
under the existing circumstances. It is an 
established custom here to burn tall can- 
dles on either side of the deceased loved 
one when laid out for burial, and any ene 
neglecting this is talked against and called 
‘‘mean,” ‘‘stingy,’’ and “‘heretical.’’ Now, 
our brother concluded to buy the funeral 
candles in order to show that he was not 
close or penurious, but he left them un- 
lighted in a corner of the room—and this 
was done without the least suggestion 
from me, but as the result of his Bible 
study and devout attendance upon Gospel 
preaching. It was with him a matter of 
Christian principle and it required more 


courage and was an affair of more import- 


ance than can be readily apprehended in 
America, being understood to be a tacit 
but very strong protest against Romanism. 


A Grand Benevolent Record 


We commend this story from Rev. 
C. W. Bushnell, of Washington, to 
the attention of Eastern givers. It is 
often duplicated among the home 
missionary churches of the West. S7zx 
dollars and seventeen cents per mem- 
ber to our denominational benevo- 
lence is a rare average and not 
often realized even among the strong 
churches of the East. | 

‘The opportunities for work in this part 
of the State were never greater. There 


are half a dozen places within a radius of 
twenty miles from this town calling for 


Congregational preachers. The resident 


pastors cannot begin to cover the ground, 
although they are spreading themselves 
as thin as possible. These possible preach- 
ing stations could pay part—say one-half 
—of a preacher's salary, but the Superin- 
tendent of Home Missions and the Mis- 
sionary. Committee cannot provide the 
other part of the salary out of the funds 
allotted them by the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society, and carry forward the 
work already in hand. 

The church here is doing its level best 
to come to self-support and for the present 


MISSIONARY 


has reached its limit. In 1902 it raised 
$985 for all purposes (as against $491 in 
1901), of which $826 was for home ex- 
penses, $142 for the seven National Boards 
of our denomination. The gain in gifts 
to our National Societies was very marked, 
1.@., $101 more in rgor, or an increase of 
Over 242 per cent. e have thirteen res- 
ident members, so that our average gifts 
per member to the National Society was _ 
over $6.17. | 
This year we are aiming for $1.00 per 
member for each Society on the average, 
or $7.00 per member. n February 22nd 
we made our offering to the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society, amounting to 


| 


$25.00, a gain of $4.67 over rgor. | 


Novel Experience for the Pastor 


- Careful readers of THE Home Mis- 
SIONARY will recall the recent letter 
of Rev, W. R. Reud, of Nogales, Ariz., 
and his cavalry experience. Some 
kind friend also will have occasion to 
remember his appeal for a baby 
organ in connection with his out- 
station work. Under date of July 


} 


8th Mr. Reud writes again: Fi 


j 


The pastor has had a number of certainly 
novel experiences. As I wrote you before, 
I joined a local cavalry corps for the pur- 
pose of helping out the social organization. 
At the recent strike and rioting at Morenci 
the militia was called out and among 
others your missionary was notified that 
his services were needed in the field. As 
I am a pretty good specimen of muscular 
Christianity there was nothing for it but 
prompt obedience. The experience was 
a good one, my standing among the men 
if anything improved, and I had the pleas- 
ure of tt the Gospel of Christ in the 
little chapel at Morenci to a crowded house, 
filled for the greater part by soldiers of the 
National Guard. It was a memorable 
Sabbath. You may imagine also how glad 
we were that we came, when I tell you 
that we were thanked by workingmen, 
tears running down their faces, that we had 
preserved their wives and little ones from 
the terrorism of a mob of Italian and 
Mexican rioters. I was delighted to re- 
ceive the little portable organ sent’ me by 
some unknown friend. All that I know 
concerning it is that it came marked pre- 

aid, I know not whence. It is a splendid 
instrument and my — is too deep 
to be easily expressed. a 


A Covenant for the Children 


Pastor Champlin of Fertile, Min- 
nesota, finds the need of a simpler 


‘ 4 
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covenant than that of the Council 
Manual for the younger members 


seeking entrance to the church. It. 


is a good idea, and the form prepared 


is commendably simple and com-: 


prehensive. 


The two taken into our church at our 
fast communion were aged respectively 
thirteen and fifteen. Not being alto- 
gether satisfied with the Confession of 
Faith and Covenant we have for such 
young and immature minds coming into 
the church by themselves, I drew up the 
following and the church adopted it. It 
supplements the one we use, which is in 
the Council Manual, in like manner as 
our Covenant for infant baptism: 

“*T believe that God so loved the world 
that He gave His Son Jesus Christ to 
save it; and I trust in Him to save me; 
and I will try to live every day as Jesus 
would like to have me. 

‘‘IT promise to pray to God in Jesus’ 
name; and read the Bible; and go to 
church whenever I can. I further promise 
Ijwill be a faithful member of the church 
to which I belong. Do you thus believe 
and promise ?’”’ 

The above covers all essential matters, 
ee is understood by them, and is reason- 
cable. 


A Hopeful City Mission 


Experiments like that described 
by Pastor Sullivan /of Tacoma are 


of special interest to friends of home. 


missions. Cities hold the people and 
offer a fair field for evangelistic 
effort. The more varied the popu- 


lation, the more interesting the ex- 


periment. 

Before assuming the duties of Missionary 
pastor of this Center Street Chapel I had 
an excellent opportunity to look over the 
field, and from the first I was much im- 
pressed with the hopefulness of the situa- 
tion. Now, after a service here of three 
months, this favorable impression has 
deepened and grown into a positive con- 
viction that a rich harvest for the Master 
must follow prayerful, earnest, persistent 
work—work not only in the direction of 


sowing seed, but also in garnering the. 


fruits of the labor. 

I find that in the years past, since the 
first establishment of the mission, inter- 
mittent efforts have been made on this 
line, but the labor has been practically 
nullified, in so far as any resultant organi- 
zation is concerned, because of lack of 


continuous endeavor with that object ever — 


‘in view Certain conditions that are a 


8) 


- 


feature of the immediate neighborhood 
of the Mission Chapel would appear, 
when viewed superficially, to be very 
discouraging; yet I believe these same 
conditions will, in the end, be the very 


means that shall lead to a perma 


victory. | 

A very large proportion of the non- 
church going population is composed of 
immigrants of various nationalities other 
than British, with their children. The 
majority of these, who .are not Catholics, 
are pleased to call themselves Socialists, 
yet they appear willing to have their 
children attend Sunday-school. I have 
been very much encouraged by the pre- 
sence, Sunday after Sunday, at the even- 
ing meeting of a ae number of the 
adult members of these same, families, 
and while the results have not been. all 
that we hoped for, yet we are able to 
thank God for the good that He has per- 


/mitted us to see accomplished, and we 


have entered the second quarter more 


hopeful than ever. 


As a rule the people are poor, 
mostly unskilled laborers, and the ‘property 
in this part of Tacoma-is owned by non- 


residents, Center Street and its vicinity in 


past years not being looked upon as desir- 
able for permanent homes, so the population 
has been mainly made up of renters, who 
would, as soon as convenient, move to a 
better This, however, is 
owing to be a condition of the past, and 
am advised that there are now more 
residents who own their homes than 
perhaps at any other time in the city’s 
history. 


The Boy Problem 


Rev. Richard K. Chapman, of 
Gettysburg, South Dakota, has been 
successful in his attempts to interest 
boys in the church. This is a ques- 
tion that engages the attention of a 
great multitude of pastors for whose 
benefit the views of Mr. Chapman are 
here quoted: 


One of the most perplexing and impor- 
tant questions of the day is the boy prob- 
lem. It is obvious to the most casual ob- 
server that our boys are threatened by a 
great peril, that of evil influences and man- 
ifold temptations. Loafing about street 
corners and hanging around billiard halls 
are not ideal employments for our boys, 
<a is what is going on night after 
night. | i 

If the boy is kept at home of an even- 
ing he thinks he is ill used. Boys are ac- 
tive, energetic; and if we persist in shut- 
ting down the throttle and safety-valve, 
there is bound to be an explosion. Let 
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us rather occupy the boy's time pleasantly 
and profitably; let us give him something 
better than that we take away. How? I 
answer by means of a Boys’ Club. In 
brief, the scheme is as follows: 

1. A Boys’ Club, properly organized 
and officered. A small monthly due from 
each’ member; a few necessary rules, the 
fewer the better. 

2. A Club Hall, open every week night 
from seven to nine. 

3. Simple gymnastic apparatus, with 
instruction for same. 

4. | Military drill. 

5. | Games, outdoor in summer, indoor 
in winter. 

. | Qurfew at nine P. M. : 

Giye this a trial and I am confident that 
you will make it permanent. It should 
be a town institution and not a sectarian 
or church affair. Boys have a hatred of 
anything goody goody. Let them under- 
stand that they shall not to be preached at 
and on their part that there must be no bad 
language. But all this will cost money? 
Of course it will. 
you disown him, discourage him, kick him 


out in the world to shift for himself, if | 


that-is the value you set upon a boy, then 
I dare say he is not worth it. But if you 
believe that the boys of to-day will be the 
men of to-morrow, that the future of the 
town, of the State, of the nation is in the 


hands of these boys, then they are worth a 


good deal. 


A. Christian Endeavor Contest 


The following is the story of a com- 
petition which we suspect is new or 
perhaps only novel and infrequent. 
The result is, however, interesting 
and may encourage others to the trial 
of an experiment. The promotion 
of missionary interest is among the 
most gratifying fruits of the effort. 
Rev. T. J. Woodcock is the reporter 
and Elk Point, South Dakota, is the 
scene of the contest. | 

Sunday evening an interesting contest 
closed in our Endeavor Society. The 


members were divided into the Reds and 


the Blues and were to see who would get 
the most points. Attendance at services, 
getting others to attend, reading missionary 
books and getting others to do so, were 
among the things that made points. In 
some respects the results have been very 
gratifying, though it remains to be seen 
what the permanent benefit shall be. 
Young people became intensely interested. 
The attendance at Endeavor prayer meet- 
ing increased from one-third to one-half, 


and some young people who seldom if ever 


| 


Is the boy worth it? If 


satisfactory in both cases. 
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attend such meetings came and must have 
received benefit. But even more grati- 
fying because more promising of good 
was the reading of missionary books. 
There was something like a mania for it. 
Young people and some of their parents, 
who perhaps had been prejudiced against 
such reading, were found with the books 
in theirhands. I think I am safe in saying 
that this was practically their introduc- 
tion to this thrilling kind of reading to 
many. I cannot give figures with cer- 


tainty, but probably not far from. fifty 


persons engaged in such reading and the 
aggregate of books read during the period 
of five or six weeks would probably ap- 
proach two hundred. I feel that some 
have received an insight into missionary 
work such as can never be entirely lost, 
while not a few have been led into a genu- 
ine interest in such books and the work 
at large. | 


Fraternal Co-operation in Wisconsin 


When two aggressive bodies are 
working in the same territory, there 
is likelthood of clashing unless there 
are purpose and plan to the con- 


trary. Touching hearts rather than 
locking horns is proved to be the most 


satisfactory plan of adjustment. So 
remarks Secretary H. W. Carter, of 
Wisconsin, and he adds: 7 


To meet a growing danger of working at 
cross purposes in North Wisconsin, where 
Congregationalists have for some years 
been pushing work, and for which region 
at its last annual conference the Methodist 
church had appointed a new missionary 
superintendent with a special fund for 
opening new work, we were so happy as to 
secure a fraternal conference of leaders 
representing both bodies. Three presid- 
ing elders, the new, missionary superin- 
tendent and the pastor of a leading M. E. 
church joined with Superintendent Haun, 
of the Sunday-school Society, Rev. H. A. 
Miner, Secretary of the State Federation 
of Churches, District Missionary Whitelaw 
and the State Secretary, meeting at Eau 
Claire for a three hours’ frank discussion 
of the situation. Certain principles were 
agreed upon and it was advised that two 
points under discussion should be visited 
by a Presiding Elder and by the State 
Secretary together for adjustment. The 
plan was happily carried out. 

While, naturally; the outcome was not 
an exact agreement as to the application 
of the recognized principles, still an under- 
standing and agreement were reached and 
announced which left matters much more 
The most grat- 
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ifying result of all is the cleaber understand- 
ing of each other’s view and a warmer 
touch for the further fraternal prosecution 
of the work for the one Lord and Master. 


Enlargement 


Friends of Pastor Lonsdale, of St. 
Louis, will rejoice with him and 
share his delight over the enlarged 
opportunity opening to his church. 
In a recent report he says: 


I am delighted to inform you that a 
movement is on foot by which the desired 
enlargement of our property is to be ac- 
complished. . Some time in May a number 
of gentlemen, interested in the Congrega- 
tional churches, met together and decided 
to raise money enough to clear off all in- 
debtedness upon the mission churches, and 
give aid to Reber Place and Hyde Park, 
the former to enlarge and the latter to 
finish their building. . Fifteen hundred/dol- 
lars were offered to us if we would raise 
$1,000. We took the offer and called a 
meeting of the church to see what could 
be done. At the first meeting $763 were 
promised. This so encouraged us that we 
went to work and have now $1,500 pledged 
and the money being paid in regularly. 
This has so heartened us that’ we have 
consulted with the City Missionary Society 
and have, with their consent, resolved to 
change our location three-quarters of a 
block south, bringing the old building from 
its present location onto a corner lot of the 
same size and making an addition of audi- 
torium. and basement, which will give us 


plenty of room to work. We expect to. 


make this important move in three or four 
months. 


Ups and Downs of a New Country — 
there. We are having a hard fight to keep 


Pastor Upshaw, of Hobart, Okla., 
writes hopefully of that newly settled 
country, although he and his church 
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eaction of the opening boom. 


If variety is the spice of life, my life 
during the past quarter may be said to 
have been spicy. I have made about 1 50 


a | 


doing calls and traveled over 600 miles . 


doing so ina buggy, on horse back, or 
on foot. Strange as it may seem, in this 
new country, where preachers were almost 
as thick as real estate men a year ago, 
they are to-day almost as scarce as “‘hen’s 
teeth.’’ This means that we are down to 


real business and face to face with the inz, 
evitable collapse that follows the settle- 


rent of these new countries. The next 
twelve: months will try the grit of the 
people and the genuineness of their mis- 
Sionary spirit, Fire is not the least of our 
enemies. Hobart has lately suffered from 


this cause and about seventy business 
houses in this young city have been de-. 


stroyed. Those who hold out against all 
these discouragements are to be the sary 
in the 


Some Things Hard to Bear 
oe missionary at the front be- 
sides all the evils of the natural 
heart and the inertia of Christian 
purpose, has sometimes exceptional 
difficulties with which to contend. 
gs father and mother who reads 
e plaint of Rev. C. E. Campbell, of 

will that state- 
ent. | 


We are in a German community, that 
no Sunday and has but small 
respect for law. We have two saloons, 
rotten as sin can make them. We live 
just across the street from one of them, 
in the only house that could be had ard 


our children are hourly witnessing the 


drunkenness and hearing the profanity 
and evil talk of the people who gather 


their mouths and hearts pure. It looks 


the place to save our children. 


¥ 


re suffering just now from the first 


sometimes as if we should have to quit 
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WOMAN'S PART 


The Missionary Call 


BY MRS. DORA READ BARBER, OF 
OREGON | 


WN ID you ever have the feeling 
of the small boy who was be- 
‘ ing treated to candy when he 
said ‘‘I wish I was twins?” I have, 
only more so; I wish I were triplets, 
and I will tell you why. There are 
three equally important fields of duty 
awaiting me and I can only fill two. 
I am wanted as housekeeper in my 
own family; I am needed as teacher 
an the prospective Academy which 
stands for the only chance of educa- 
tion in the true sense of the word to 
‘scores of young people in our parish; 
and here comes this appeal from a 
young man in a mountain district 


not far away, ‘“‘Our people are per- 


ishing without the Gospel. Cannot 
‘something be done?’”’ 

I at once sent back the answer: 
‘Yes. Announce that I will preach 
in the school-house one week from 
Sunday and organize a Sunday- 
school.” On the appointed day I 
took Mr. B.as far as I could on my 
way and left him on a corner to get 
to his appointment the best. way he 
could, and with my horse’s head 


toward-the sky began to climb. | 
the little school- 
house among the oaks and maples I 


could see away over the top of the 
church where Mr. B. was to preach 
across the river at the edge of the 
prairie. 

I had a clean little school-house 
without a drop of paint outside or 
inside, a half dozen worn out song 
books, a good congregation, and for 
music we used the organs God gave 
us. I sang, prayed, preached, or- 
ganized a Sunday-school, was elected 
superintendent, taught a class, took 
a collection, in fact, did everything 


but to listen’and repent,‘and we had 
a good time together. Two of the 
thirty-seven scholars enrolled were 
the children of a man who that day 
heard his first sermon and for the 
first time attended church. The 
lives of these people are untouched 
by any other gospel influence than 
this simple service, and it seems too 
important and promising a work 
to abandon. Could not some other 


preach to these people, or teach this 


parish school, or do this housework? 
To be sure. There are many who 
would be glad to do it, but how can 
they go except they be sent, and 


whose heart will open to send them? 
We pray that God may give us wis- | 


dom to choose the place where we 
may sell our lives most dearly and 


childlike trust to leave the result with © 


Him. 


Giving—The Scripture Law 


BY MRS. IDA Q. MOULTON, OF 
| CONNECTICUT. | 
(The Christian Endeavor topic for 
October 2 5th is ‘“What the Bible teaches 
about giving.’’ Mrs. Moulton has kindly 
forwarded the following helpful notes, 
which will not only serve those who are 
studying the theme, but will be found of 
general interest. —Ep. ) 


The Bible is not specific in regard 
to every Christian duty. We often 
have to square our lives by some of 
its principles, and not infrequently 
we are in doubt as to whether we 


have done wisely. Butin the matter 


of giving there can be no doubt. The 
Bible not alone gives special direc- 
tion as to the disposal of our wealth 
(Matt. 6:19, 20), but also tells of 
wonderful blessings that are sure to 
come to Christian givers (Mal. 3:10). 
As giving is a characteristic of saints 
ae 32:1-8), pleases God (Heb. 
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13:15, 16), and is a part of God’s 
service (Ex. 35:21-29), let us all 


‘‘Give strength, give thought, give deeds, 
give pelf, 
Give love, give tears, and give thyself; 
' Give, give, be always giving; 
Who gives not is not living. 
The more we give, the more we live.”’ 


* * 


A home missionary from the West 
attending a meeting of the Home 
Missionary Society, wrote home to 
his wife, “‘I saw a young lady at one 
of our meetings whose costume was 
worth one meeting-house, twenty- 
three Sunday-school libraries and 
forty cottage organs.’”’ A friend 
upon foreign soil writes: ‘The 
fate of the world is to be de- 
cided in America. Every American 
ought to care more for home missions 
than for anything else in the world. 
You Americans are not half awake. 
It is enough to make angels weep to see 
such a Society as the Congregational 


Home Missionary Society halting for 


lack of funds.’ 


The Bible gives a uniform measure 
of sacrifice for all (Luke 14:33). It 
teaches us that we are His property 
(I. Peter 1:18, 19); that He has ab- 
solute ownership of all things (Deut. 
10:14), and if we are ever in doubt as 
to what proportion of our wealth we 
can use for ourselves He will tell us. 
(Jas. 1:5.) It teaches us how and 
when to give (II. Cor. 9:7; I. Cor. 
16:2), and that temporal as well as 
spiritual blessings follow those who 
live up to its standard of giving 


' (Luke 6:38), which standard is found 


in Deut. 16:16, 17. It also teaches 
that as Christ brought us salvation 
through His self-sacrifice (John 10:11) 
we also must deny self (Matt. 16:24), 
the Gospel to others (Mark 
16:15), 


* * * 


In order to prevent counterfeiting 
all Government bills are now made 
with a scarlet thread woven into each 
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out 


is 


counterfeit. 


has illustrated the preva- 
lent spirit of giving by the supposed © 
case of three men, sitting together in 
the same pew at a communion serv-. | 
ice.. When the bread was passed the — 
man at the end of the pew partook © 
and passed it on. The next partook, _ 
but instead of passing it on, as was the: 
custom, he kept it. “‘Pass it on” — 
said the first man; ‘‘pass it on,” said 
the| waiting man beyond; ‘‘pass it. 
on,” said the deacon, but the man | 
would not. The pastor, seeing the | 
trouble, came to the pew and said: . 
‘*Pdss it on. | Don’t stop it. It is! 
meant for all.’”” But the man in the © 
middle of the pew would not pass it © 
on.| This supposed case has its anal-_ 
ogy sometimes in real life. Many a 
man in the middle of the pew practi- — 
cally says, ‘‘I don’t believe in passing — 
it on; I want it for myself.”" If they — 
of Jerusalem, Antioch, Ephesus, Cor- ° 
inth, Philippi, Rome and Britain had _ 


a 


bee 


not it on, what would have. 


K 


Roosevelt once _ said, 


speaking of his tour among the Indian 


reservations while he was Civil Serv- _ 
ice Commissioner: ‘‘I spent twice the — 
time out there I intended to, because 

I became so interested, and traveled 


—_ It cannot be withdrawn with- | 
| destroying the note. So the 
principle of giving like that scarlet 
thread runs through the Bible from | 
Genesis to Revelation. Take it out _ 
and the Bible will be no better than — 
any other book, for Christ Himself is. 
a gift to us. We cannot trifle with — 
this blood-dyed gift, neither can it _ 
be counterfeited. The full accept- 
i of such a gift means that Christ 


n us_and that His loving self- 
giving spirit will be woven into all 
our words and deeds. If this spirit is 
lacking, we are like a Government’ 
bill) without its scarlet thread—a 


our condition? But they did 
pass it on. Now what is our duty? | 
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all over the reservations to see what 
was: being ‘done, especially by the 
missionaries. For it needed no time 
at all to see that the great factors in 
the uplifting of the Indian were the 
men who were teaching him to be- 
come a Christian citizen. When I 
came back I wished it had been in 
my,power to convey my experience 
to those people, often well-meaning 
people, who speak of the inefficiency 

f missions. I think if they could 
realize a tenth part of the work not 
only being done, but that has been 
done out there, they would realize 
that no more practical work, or more 
productive of fruit for civilization, 
could be named than the work carried 
on by the men and women who give 
their lives to preaching the Gospel of 
Christ to mankind.”’ 


A Little Child Shall Lead Them 


| 
More and more the wise missionary 


THE HOME MISSIONARY 


Only two blocks west from our mission 
lives a family whose father is a machinist, 
working for years past in the railroad shop. 
He is an industrious, frugal man, saving 
enough from his wages to pay for the home 
where he lives. He has always been very 
outspoken as to his belief in Socialism and 
in opposition to the church of all denom- 
inations. His wife has been an occasional 
attendent at our services and the children 
have been regular attendants at the 
Sunday-school. One little son, not quite 
five years of age, was remarkable for his 
sweet voice and his hearty participation © 
in the singing. At one of the evening 
meetings last winter, the mother asked 
the Christians present to pray for her and 
her family. The act was angrily opposed 
by her husband, who declared that any 
further step in that direction would re- 
sult in their separation. About two 
months ago their little boy, the father’s 
favorite, was taken ill and in less than 
forty-eight hours the voice that had 
charmed us by its sweet singing was hushed 
in death. It was then our privilege to be 
invited to visit them as friends who knew 
and loved their little lad. During the 
funeral service and afterwards, there was 
frequent opportunity for turning their 
The 


thoughts to the Great Comforter. 
hearts of both were tender and the result 
is that for nearly two months past the 
father and mother have been regular at- 
tendants at our services and by word and 
deed give positive evidence that salvation 
has come to their home. ! 


learns to approach men and women 
through the children. Love con- 
quers more hearts than reason ever 
convinces. A pastor in Washington 
cites the following incident: | 
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APPOINTMENTS 


(Owing to a necessary delay in the holding td the September meeting 
of the Executive Committee, the appointments for August could not be 


ready for printing tn the current n 


November tssue.) 


RECEI 


appear in the 


August, 


. For account ef receipts by State Auxiliary Societies, 


see following page. 
MAINE—$5. 
North Brid 5. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE —$31. 67. 
Hancock, 3.30; Mason, 3.90; Meredith, 11.30; 


Milford. 1st, 13. 17. 
VERMONT—$1, 143.84; of which legacies, $1,128.50. 


Derby, Estate of Mrs. P. K. Patch, 953.1 18; Milton, 
Legacy of Anna F. Plant, 175.32; Putney H. iP. 
Chala an, 1; Windham, 14.34. 


MASSACHUSETTS —$6, 156.87; of which legacies, — 


$5,6 
Mass. es Miss. Soc., by Rev. E. B. Palmer, 20; 


Amherst Estate of W. M. Graves, 3,500; Ist, Mrs 
S. D. Winslow, 5; Ashburnham. 'C. E., 7; Granby, 
Estate of S. M. Cook, 2,170.50; Greenfield, Estate of 
W. 22. 53° Holyoke, ist, 23.23: 
Indian Orchard, 4; Newburyport, Belleville, 110.11; 
Petersham, C. E., 26.50; Warren, 75. 


Womauw’s H. M. Assoc. Mass., Miss L. D. White, 
Treas. 193. 
CONNECTICUT —$727.53; of which legacy, $100. 


Bristol, 1st, 12.56; East Woodstock, 20; Fairfield, 
250; Farmington, Legacy of Mary H. T. Hunt, 100; 


Gilead, 14.50; Guilford, to const. Mrs. E. J. Bullard, 
an H. iL. M., 50; Kent, Ist, 10.46; New Hartford, 


A. 8. Chesebrough, 5: North Stonington, 65; Orange, 
30: Plainville, 28. 25: Stafford Springs. 17.76; 
Unionville, lst Ch. of Christ, 50; West Hartford, 
lst Ch. of Christ, 45; Windsor, ist, 23; C.. Z., 10. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. W. W. Jacobs, Treas. 
Stonington, Ist, Agreement Hill Soc., 6. 


NEW YORK—$252.285. 
Brooklyn, Manhattan Terrace, 1; Churchville, 
12.52; Crown Point. 7.10; Jamestown, C. E. of the 
Ist, 10: Maine, 8.80; New York City, Forest Ave., 
15: Port Leyden, A Schroeder, 20; Syracuse, 
Geddes, 12.36. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. J. J. Pennell Treas. 
Brooklyn. Tompkins Ave. L. B. S., 100; ve 
Springs, Mrs. A. G. W., 5; Lockport. iat. S; 3. 
Poughkeepsie, 18; Sherburne, 31.50; Spencerport. 4 


NEW JERSEY—$11. 00. 

Cedar Grove. Union, 11. 
PENNSYLVANIA—$41.88 

Centerville, 3.78: Riceville, 5: Du Bois, Swedish, 
3.10; Lansford, English, 10; North Scranton, Puri- 
Philadelphia, Snyder 10; Pittsburg, 5. 


“MARYLAND—$20. 75. 


Canton, 7.50; Frostburg, 7.25; Rev. W. E. 
Wright, 6 
VIRGINIA —$5.00. 

Herndon, 5. 
GEORGIA~ $20, 85. 


Atlanta, Marietta, 12; Baxley, Olivet and Friend-. 


all Ch., 2; Doerun. 1; Leroy ‘and Surrency, 2.65; 
ifsey, 1. 20: Meansville, Mrs. J. R. Wood, 1; Syca- 
more. .50; Wenona, Athens and Williford, .50. 
ALABAMA—$24.6 
Art Christian 1; Deatsville, Lightwood, 
Lomax and Mt. Springs Ch. of Clanton, 2; Fort 
Payne, Emanuel Ch., 16.67; eg Grove, 1: Opelika, 
Mt. Jeff and Perote, Corinth, = Pleasant Hill and 
Brooks. 2; Rosehill, New Hope, 1 . 
LOUISIANA—$2.50. | 
Kinder. Ist, 2.50. 
FLORIDA—$5. 37. 
_ Avon Park, Rev, S. J. Townsend, 5.37. 
TEXAS—$11.00. 
| Sherman. St. Paul, 11. 
OKLAHOMA —%8. 8Q. 

Kingfisher, 5; Waukomis,: Plymouth, 3.80. 
ARIZONA—$3 3.50. 
Nogales, 3.50. 
OHIO—$9. 
North Kingsville, Miss E. S. §: Thompson, 


4.10. 
31. 


i Chs., Rich, Antioch Ch.; Waycross, White 


Andrews, . Ridgeville, 18.50. 
ILLINOIS —-810 0 

Illinois, A Friend, 100. 
MISSOURI — 


—$17. 
Ist, 6; Republic, Ist, 10; Springfiel, 
erm 
4 CHIGAN—$2 62. 
| Detroit, 2.62. 
WISCONSIN—$5. 25. 
Glenwood, Swedes, 1.75; Uvrion, Scands., 2; 
ood Lake ‘and Doctor’s Lake, Scands., 1.50. —_- 


Iowa H. M. Soc., by J. Merrill, Treas., 36.54; 
Danville. 48; C. E., 2; acces C. Williams, 10. 
MINNESOTA—$151.27. 

Received by Rev. G. R. Merrill. D.D.: Lake City, 
22: Minneapolis. Plymouth, 41.67; Aitkin, Ist, 2. 
Brainerd. People’s, 5; Dawson. 25; Edgerton. J. L. 
3:26: Edina Mills, Union, 8.25; Fertile, 
Ch., 2 Ladies Social Union, 5; Minneapolis. Park 
17.50; 38th St., .89: Spencer Brook and 


thens. Scand., 2.61; ; Duluth, Plymouth, 15. 


EBRASKA—$215.2 
Received by H. rts Snow, Treas.: Addison. 4. 70: 


hima, 10.13; Campbell, 3.43; Creigh- 
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ton, 2. 01; 83: Park, 7.39; In- 
dianola, 8. 03; ok, 5: Mrs. L. R. Hileman, 1; 

5.93; Norfolk. Ist, C. E., 5; 
Omaha, ist, 32; Plymouth Pierce, 21: 20: 
S. 8., 5 Rosefield, 4.35; en le 5: Spencer, 1. 50: 
Ss cuse, 11.86; Trenton, 3. 53; Upland, 2.56: 
est rc Valley, 6.61; West Point, 1.50; Willow- 


| $174.88 
Friend, adanan: 13.30; Hastings, German, 4.32; 
Newcastle, 6; Stockholm, 1.72; Sutton, German, 
10; Taylor and Cummings Park, 5 | 


NORTH DAKOTA—$108.40. 
‘Fort Berthold, 5; Michigan, 37.25. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. J. M. Fisher, Treas. 
Dazey, C. E., 6.15; Paseo lst, to const. Mrs. M. M 
Fisher, an H. L. M., Wahpeton, 10. 


SOUT AKOTA—$47.52. 

Athol, Ladies’ 15.40; Ch., 3.25; Frank- 
fort, Ch. and S. Bowdle, 7; Bryant, 12.50; 
ipswich) 1.5: 1.52; Mission 1 

DO—$56.7 


Boulder, lst, 27; “Flagler, Arriba, Bovina, Thur- 
man, Fondis and 1.50; Leadville, Pickett 
Mem., .85; Loveland. yada 3; Otis, 1; Sulphur 
ings, Ist, 1. Trinidad 20;, Starkville, 1.87. 

Douglas, 
MONTANA—$2. 25. 

Carbon Co., Union, 2.25. 

TITAH—$5 00. 

Salt Lake City, Phillips, 5 
IDAHO— 

Cibbonsville, 4. 50; New Plymouth, Plymouth, 


Woman’ s Missionary Union, Mrs. G. W. Derr, 
Treas. ; ; Weiser, Woman’s Aux., 4.50. 


CALIFORNIA—$8.7 
Los Angeles, Serodish, 4.50; Terminal Island, S. 
Nordhoff, 4.20. 
OREGON—$53.70. 
Corvallis, Ist, 3.55; Freewater and Umatilla Co., 


Ingle 28 4.75; Gaston, 8; Salem, Central, 6; Sher- 
wood, 


Womian’s H. M. Union, Mrs. C. F. Clapp, Treas., 
28.90. | 


WASHINGTON—$13. 
Aberdeen, Swedish, 2.50; Spokane, Swedish Miss., 
1.50; Springdale, Ist, 9. 


THE HOME MISSIONARY 


AUXILIARY STATE RECEIPTS. 
MASSACHUSETTS HOME SOCIETY. 
Receipts in August, 190 
Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Tracsurer.| 

a Estate of Maria E. Ames, on acct., 
550; Balances, Interest 3 mos., 43.72; Barn- 
25; West, 13; Boston, ‘Italian, 
10; Johnson, A 25: Brimbecom Fund, Income 
of, 20; Brockton (Canouiey South, 100; Lincoln, 
3: Burlington, 13.75; Carver, North, . E. Soce., 
to const. v. Oscar Frank Stetson, a L. M., 30; 
Charlton, C. E. Soc., 10; Chelmsford, Central, 27. 41; 
Concord, Trin., 29. 39: Dana, 10; Danvers, Maple 
St., 85.66; Dedham, Ist, S. S., 8.28: Deerfield, ist, 
10; Finn ‘Con *s, 41. 89; Gloucester, West (for. Taft 
Service), 25; Hatfield, 37. 78; Hawley, 1.95; Hins- 
dale 13.76; Holden 11. 20; "Holyoke, 8 159. 98; 
Lawrence, Swed des, 4.40; Leverett, Ist, 1.12; Marl- 
boro, Hager, Mrs. Martha, 2: 
40 (% to C. Methuen, Ist, 20.93; Middle- 
boro, Central, oc., 5; lst, 70; ‘Newton, Estate 
of Mrs. aish F. Cousens, 1 ,000; 
Rockdale, 10; Whitinsville, E. C.'a da Band, 
15.60; Norwegian Cong’s, 6.25; Pelham, Packard- 
ville, 2: Plymouth, Italians, 10; Pole Returns, 2.09; 
Reed Dwight, Fund, Income of, 48; Rockport, 
Pigeon Cove, 14; Salem, Crombie St., 31. 47; Estate 


Northbridge, 


of Lucy M. Hodgkins, 47.91; Tabernacle, 13.05; 
Tab., S. 8., 15.73; Shrewsbury, 20; 20; ——— Hadley 
Falls, 13. 65; Springfield, H A. 
Templeton, 1, 80; Warren, 41; a Wellusloy Hills, 

Rev. C. (special), 55: West Brookfield, 
eg 5A. 10; wa outh (Heights), Ist, 33.131; Whit- 


comb, David, und, Income of, 12; Bank Liq. 
Dividend, 24: Worcester, 46.72; Yar- 
mouth. Ist, S. S., 1.50; West, 
woman’s Home Missionary Station. Miss Lizzie 
. Smith, Treasurer. 
Grant for Italian work of Mrs. E. May, 35. 


Summ Regular 2, 986. 45; W. H. M. A. 35; 
Home Missionary, 2.90. 


THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT 
Receipts in August, dg? 
Jacobs, Treasurer, Hartford. 


Ward W. 
12.45; ssex, Ist, 28.55; airfiel ld, 50; Granby, ) 
South, 8.20; Green’s Sete 1: Hartford, Windsor 


Ave., for C. H. M. S., 2.50; Ivoryton, Swedish, 5; 
Manchester, 2nd, 99. 84: for C. H. M. S., 99.85: 
Middletown, ist, 15.82; ’ Millington, 5; Mt. Carmel 
19.91; New Canaan, 24. 15; New Haven, Danish, 10; 
Old Saybrook, 2.58; for C. H. M. S., 2.57: Plainfield 
ist, 4.75; C. E., 5.46; Plymouth, 8.50; 
6. 34: Ridge efield, °G. E:. 5; Riverton, 12; Salem, 
39. 45: Salisbury, 9.19; Somersville, 5. 75: South 
Glastonbury, 20; Thomaston, Ist, 11.22; West Hart- 
ford, 51.45; Windham, §2.25; Woodstock, 
WwW H. M. U. of Conn., Mrs. Geo. Follett, Secre- 
tary, N orwich, Auxiliary, 365. 


J | $9,417.61 OHIO HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
691.00 Rev. J. G. Fraser, reagurer, Cleveland. 
ome Missionary. . 241.87 Cincinnati, Storrs, C. E. (Coll.), 5; Columbia, 10; 
.57 Plymouth, 7.50; Columbus, Mayflower, 5; Rich- 
Pulpit Services, 10; Toledo Mayflower, 2.17. : 
$10,780.65 To $58.32; 
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Congregational Home Missionary Society 


Eastern Representative | 
R. A. BearD, D.D., Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. W. G. PuDDEFOOT, South Framingham, Mass f 
: 
SUPERINTENDENTS 
Moritz E. Eversz, D.D., German Department, 153 La Salle Stl. , Chicago, Ill. 
Rev. S. V. S. Fisher, Scandinavian Department, Minneapolis, Minn. ffs 
: { Henry A. Schauffler, D.D., Slavic Department, Cleveland, Ohio. | 4 
Edw. D. Curtis; Indianapolis, Ind. Rev, G. J. Powell... Fargo, Dak. 
Rev. W. W. Scudder,| Ir... West Seattle, Wash. | | Salt Lake City, Utah 
Rev. W. B. D. Gray .i...... his Cheyenne, Wyo. Rev, John L. Maile.. .....Los Angeles, Cal, 4 
Rev. W. H. Thrall D.D. S. Dak. Rev. J. Homer Kingfisher, Okla. | 
Secretaries and Treasurers of the Auxiliaries of 
Rev. Charles Harbutt, Secretary............ Maine nary Society... 34 Dow St,, Portland, Me. a 
Ree. A. T. Sebretary,; New Hampshire Home Missionary Society N. H. 
Alvin B. Cross, Treasurer........... | Concord, N. H. 
Charles H. Merrill, D.D., Vermont Domestic ..St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer....... Boston, Mass, | 
Rev. Joel S. Ives, Secretary ......... Missionary Sqciety of Connectens Hartford, Conn. 
Ward W. Jacobs, Treasurer ........ oe Hartford, Conn. 
Rev. C. W. Shelton, Secretary..... sicee Ceeeepewesacs New York Hone Missionary Society. Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York 
J. G. Fraser, D.D., Secretary.......... Cleveland, Ohio . 
J. G. Fraser, D.D., Treasurer.......... . Cleveland, Ohio 
James Tompkins, D.D., Secretary...... Illinois { 153 La Salle St., 
Wiliam H. Warren, D.D., Michigan " . Lansing, Mich. 
Rev. Henry E. Thayer, Secretary. ...Kansas Congregational Home Missionary Society . Topeka, Kan. 
Rev. J. K. Harrison, Secretary . California: Home Missionary Sodjety San Francisco, Cal. 
Rey. W. W. Newell, Superintendent ..........-. 
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| THE 
| NEWS 

An Illustrated Magazine 
of Travel and Education 


MORE THAN 100 PAGES MONTHLY 


Its scope and character are indicated by the following 
titles of articles thut have appeared in recent issues: 


Footprints of Columbus in Spain—TIllus., Frederick A. Ober 
A Watch witha History—lllustrated . N.S. Olds 

A Journey Among the Stars—lIllustrated Frank W. Mack 
+ Inthe Great North Wouds—Poem . . . Eben E. Rexford 
Where Pilgrim and Puritan Met—lllus., Hezekiah Butterworth 
In Rip Van Winkle’s Land—Poem. . Minna Irving 
Nature’s Chronometer—lIllustratd . H.M. Albaugh 
Abandoned Farms—lllustrated .. . Howard W. Coggeshall 
The Three Oregons—Illustrated . . . . Alfred Holman 
Ancient Propkrecies Fulfilled—Illustrated George H. Daniels 
The Stories the Totems Tell —Illustrated Luther L. Holden 
A Little Country Cousin—Illustrated. . Kathleen L. Greig 
The Mazamasg—Illustrated ... .. . WillG. Steel 
When Mother Goes Away—Poem .. . Joe Cone 
A Little Bit of Holland—Iliustrated . . Charles B. Wells 
The Romance of Reality—Illustrated _. Jane W. Guthrie 
The War Eagle—Illustrated . .. . . Mary L Austin 
Under Mexican Skiés—Illustrated . . . Marin B. Fenwick 
Niagara in Winter—Illustrated . .. . Orrin E. Dunlap 
Little Histories—Illustrated 

Old Fort Putnam .... .. William J. Lampton 

Charter Qak Chair ..... . + Beosie H. Dean 
The Confederate White House. . . Herbert Brooks 


SINGLE COPIES 5 CENTS, or 0 CENTS A YEAR 
Can be had of newsdealers, or by addressing 


|GEORGE H. DANIELS, Publisher 
Room No. 66 7 East 42d Street, New York 


99 
ury Limited 
To those whose time is limited, the ser- 


vice of the ‘‘zoth Century Limited”’ appeals 
strongly. 


- 


Preeminently a train for busy people, 
but may be used with equal advantage by 
any one wishing perfection of fast service 
with comfort, 


Chicago to New York _ 
in 20 Hours 


Provides conveniences equal to best hotels. 
Daily, each way, over the 


Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern Ry. 


and New York Central Savesaday. For 
details write 


A. J. SMITH, G.P. & T. A., 
Cleveland, O. 
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